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Many years ago, Mr. R. H. Tawney coined that striking phrase, ‘ the 
sickness of acquisitive society,’ by which he meant Western European 
civilisation, together with its Atlantic extension in the United States. 
At the time Mr. Tawney wrote his book of that title, there were many 
people, both of Christian and secular persuasions, who were far from 
being convinced of the truth of his diagnosis. But if the twenty-five 


years that have elapsed since have done nothing else (which they most 
_ assuredly have), they have at any rate shattered the easy-going assump- 
_ ~ tion of the essential soundness of Western society. A world in which have 
been perpetrated the nameless horrors of the last twenty years is not a 
world concerning which any serious-minded thinker can delude himself 
any longer. The sickness of Western society is no longer open to reason- 
able doubt. The belief that it is a diseased society is one to which the 
extreme secularist, like the late Mr. H. G. Wells, e.g., and the extreme 
theologian, like Karl Barth, have both subscribed. 

Now this consensus of opinion about the condition of society, though 
certainly an achievement when we recall the Utopianism of only a genera- 
tion ago, does not take us much further forward. When all is said and 
done, it represents no more than a conviction about an external institution. 
This still leaves us with the vast and profound problem of the root of the 
sickness. On this question there is a radical divergence of opinion and 
belief. The dominating philosophies and attitudes of modern thought 
contend that the sickness of our civilisation is nothing more than a 
maladjustment between the structure of society and its technical resources 
and capacities. For all essential purposes it is due to the failure of 
civilisation to adapt its institutions and relations to the revolution 
brought about by scientific progress, the central feature of which is the 
substitution of human labour-power by material forces harnessed to the 
machine. Our social institutions are not ‘ geared,’ as the Americans say, 
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to the era of machine-power. They embody a condition of limited human 
labour-power. The inevitable contradiction between the productive 
forces and the outworn social structure breeds sickness and decay through- 
out the whole of social life—in its politics, culture and religion. There 
ensues a paralysis of will, a profound and persistent frustration of all 
creative impulse. Hence our wars, our poverty, our apathy, our futility 
and so on ad nauseam. 

Now if this analysis of our social ills is correct, then alarming though 
our situation may be, it is not serious. Most certainly it is not fatal. 
It indicates nothing which is beyond the curative power of human wisdom, 
commonsense and—let us say—a dash of goodwill. These can all be 
supplied, surely, by a thorough-going reform in education aiming at 
creating citizens for a new world. So, fundamentally, the dominant 
thought of our time, as expressed in this analysis, is still optimistic. 
With the grim object lesson of doodle-bugs, rockets and atomic bombs, 
our society will be stimulated to the long-overdue task of adapting social 
institutions to the new technological resources released by science. 
Essentially, it calls for nothing more than a willingness to learn from 
experience and to act accordingly. 

It is difficult to understand why an analysis of social crisis which 
goes as deep as the one briefly sketched here should not go deeper still. 
If the conclusion at which we arrive calls for nothing greater than ‘ willing- 
ness to learn from experience and to act accordingly,’ why doesn’t it 
give rise to reflection on a fact which ought to be fairly obvious to social 
observers and historical students—namely, the extreme reluctance 
which mankind seems to display in doing what now is apparently called 
for, to wit, learning from experience ? One of the outstanding facts both 
of history and experience (i.e., contemporary history) is precisely the 
unwillingness of men to learn from experience, if we may infer unwilling- 
ness from the fact that they don’t. Fools, we are told, only learn from 
experience. On the contrary, it is fools who don’t learn. The man who 
learns from experience in such a way as to transform his behaviour is a 
wise man—and he is rare. This essentially optimistic analysis of our 
contemporary distress concludes by demanding a will, an attitude which, 
in fact, history proves to be most unusual and difficult. If the past is 
much to go by, the optimism of the above analysis is not well-founded. 
It is asking for something which mankind, on the whole, has conspicuously 
failed to exhibit in the past. 

Now it is exactly at this point that Christian faith will be seen to be 
relevant to our situation, into which it penetrates more deeply than the 
merely secular analysis (whether Liberal or Marxist). The secular 
analysis is, in fact, so obsessed with the exterior social maladjustment, 
with the contradiction between the technical actualities and the outmoded 
social structure, that it is not driven to the further and really more urgent 
problem : why the maladjustment ? That is much the more fundamental 
problem. Why do men cling to outworn social institutions when their 
consequences are so obviously and thoroughly evil and disadvantageous ? 
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A popular—and shallow—answer to this question is that it is because 
men are stupid or lethargic or ignorant. The reason, that is to say, is 
that men are insufficiently rational. Men are rational, but not yet 
rational enough. This situation can be cured by a process of rational 
education. The problem is envisaged in purely ratiocinative terms. 

This answer fails to do justice both to elementary experience and to 
the modern psychology of the unconscious. One of the most common 
facts of daily experience is that men persist in wrong and foolish and 
anti-social conduct, not because of inadequate rationality, of lack of 
knowledge or understanding. They embark on conduct which they know, 
with crystal clarity, will be disastrous. Why do they do so? To say that 
if they only had still more knowledge, they would refrain from such 
conduct is riding theory against plain fact. Anti-social conduct is not the 
monopoly of the ignorant or uneducated. It is characteristic of both 
the learned and unlearned, the ignorant and the educated. In fact, the 
ratiocinative factor does not touch this problem. It is indicative of 
something which lies altogether outside the realm of the rational. It is 
precisely about this that Christian faith has something to say. It speaks 
to a problem whose significance and dimensions have not yet been suffi- 
ciently appreciated by any secular sociology.. Christian faith is at home, 
so to say, with human tragedy, disaster, suffering and frustration. All 
this, the accumulated calamity of history, is Christianity’s native heath. 
It is familiar ground, as any attentive reader of the Bible thoroughly 
understands. 

When Christian theology addresses itself to history, to social institu- 
tions, it inevitably becomes sociological. At least, it speaks with a strong 
sociological accent. Indeed, if sociology could be called a science at all, 
it would be par excellence the Christian science. The Christian Faith, 
in its very essence, regards mankind as a social, organic entity, and not 
as @ mere aggregate of individuals. Historic achievement is only now 
beginning to catch up with original Christian affirmations about the 
unitary, organic character of mankind as one. The Kingdom of God is 
the final redemption of the whole of humanity as one. Andsoon. The 
idea that individuals are self-existent, and that society is the sum total 
of self-existent individuals is an aberration of essential Christian thinking 
—an aberration, by the way, which was pioneered by political theory in 
the hands of John Locke. It is to society that Christianity is supremely 
relevant, in its analysis, in its ethic and in its theology. A debased 
Christian orthodoxy, following in the wake of a debased humanist theory, 
transformed the Christian doctrine of cosmic, racial salvation into indi- 
vidual salvation, thereby reflecting capitalist economics in Christian 
theology. But this was a violent departure—and a temporary one— 
from the stream of Christian tradition, which has unvaryingly thought 
of the whole human race as a unity. 

Christian theology, then, is by definition sociological. That is why 
the present situation of Western civilisation is such a profound Christian 
concern. That is why, also, the essentially optimistic, secular analysis 
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of contemporary society is one of which Christianity is bound to be 
critical. It is not sociological enough. It is a mere dialectical reaction 
to the anti-sociological idea of mankind as an aggregate of individuals. 
But exactly because it is a mere reaction it violates the Christian paradox 
of society. This paradox is a tension of contradictory opposites, both of 
which are persistently maintained. Society, says Christianity, is a unity 
composed of independent unities—individual persons. The Christian 
analysis of our society proceeds from a vaster, more comprehensive 
dimension. It is this characteristic of the Christian view of society which 
enables the Christian Faith to see through the inadequacy of the prevailing 
secular analysis of ‘ our present discontents,’ its fatal miscalculation about 
the moral and rational capacity of human nature. 


Il 


The secular analysis of the ills of civilisation, which I have already 
outlined, and the remedy consequent upon that analysis, boil down at 
last to a commonsense obedience to good advice. What society needs is 
right ideas, commonsense and determination to act upon those ideas. 
But in all its troubled history mankind has never lacked abundance of 
good ideas, which, however, it has perversely refused to apply. Why, 
therefore, should we assume that mankind will suddenly become enligh- 
tened now ? As Mr. C. 8. Lewis pertinently puts it : ‘ There has been no 
lack of good ideas for the last four thousand years. A bit more makes no 
difference.’1 The threat of disaster has obviously failed to act as a 
deterrent upon stupid or evil conduct, especially in societies. From 
1919 to the outbreak of war, Europe was sufficiently warned of the 
dreadful consequences of another war. The failure to heed those warnings 
. is clear proof that there is some dreadful perversity, some terrible impo- 
tence, in the human will. It is a clear proof that the trouble lies much 
deeper than is realised by the best secular humanism, because it does 
concern itself with the deeper effective causes of the failure of Western 
civilisation. Secular humanism irrationally persists in ignoring that 
deeper level of causation, because its recognition and the admission of 
its truth would make its own position completely untenable. It would 
necessitate the bitter realisation that, for the last 400 years, secular 
humanism has been leading Europe astray. And in this the pride of 
Western man is at stake. 

The Christian analysis of the state of society to-day begins with the 
fact of universal individual egocentricity, that every ‘ baby born alive’ 
is self-centred, that every individual person experiences the universe, 
judges, thinks, feels and acts in relation to himself as centre. The fact, 
of course, is familiar. But the significance of the fact for civilisation and 
for history, which Christianity senses, is anything but familiar. Modern 
secular thought looks upon this universal egocentricity as normal and 
natural. It assumes, without the slightest warrant—indeed in the teeth 
of evidence—that, like everything else human, it is subject to a process of 

1 Vide Beyond Personality, p. 11. (Geoffrey Bles. 1944.) 
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evolution, in the course of which it changes into something different, into 
something not self-centred ; that in this evolution it is proceeding towards 
vanishing point. Hence, in the twentieth century, individuals are some- 
how less egocentric than in the first century, and in the fortieth century, 
the coming of which is blissfully assumed, individuals will be still less 
egocentric. ‘ Time, gentlemen,’ in secular thinking about human nature, 
is transformed into a grandiose slogan of historic human destiny. 

This is the fatal, deadly miscalculation about human nature. It is 
the root of the modern illusion about the achievements of man in civilisa- 
tion. It is also the source of the blindness of the modern mind, not simply 
to the truth of Christianity, but to its meaning, to its doctrinal formulation 
in the current situation. From this initial assumption about the ‘ evolva- 
bility ’ of egocentric human nature stems the whole error of secular 
humanism. Christianity envisages egocentricity in an entirely different 
setting, and perceives in it a profoundly different significance, which is 
decisive for the whole future of the human race. 

The first assertion Christianity makes about the self-centredness of 
human nature is that it is abnormal: that it is a perversion of human 
nature from its pristine form. Human nature, as we know it in history, 
is not human nature as it was first created by God. Man, as created by 
God, was God-centred. Man, as re-created by himself, is self-centred. 
Historic man is ‘ man in revolt ’ against his original creation. It is from 
this revolt of man against God that the whole tragedy and evil of history 
arise. It is something which proceeds from the deep irrational will of 
man. Egoism cannot be anything but irrational, since it is committed 
to an impossibility. It is trying to create a harmony out of persistent 
conflict. The basic characteristic of egoism is will-to-power. What is 
will-to-power seeking to achieve ? It is seeking to impose itself on every- 
body else ; to subordinate everybody to itself. How can you create a 
harmonious society in which the basic impulse of the individuals com- 
posing society is to subject other persons to themselves ? The thing is 
utterly impossible. It is abnormal, unnatural and anti-cosmic. Within 
the condition of self-centredness the historic problem is insoluble. This is 
the fundamental assertion of Christianity about historic humanity, about 
man as he appears in history. The insolubility of the human problem in 
terms of self-will is indicated by two facts. 

There is, first of all, the fact that history presents the same problem 
in successively different forms. Behind the numerous and complex 
institutional changes of history there lies essentially the same unvarying 
problem. Let me give one or two examples. Behind all the structural 
social changes from chattel-slavery in the ancient world to the wage- 
relation in the modern capitalist world, there is the permanent injustice 
of the exploitation of man by man. Social change has not affected the 
substance of exploitation. It has varied the form of the exploitation. 
It has modified its exercise and restrained some of its worst excesses, 
though a strong case could be made for the thesis that chattel-slavery 
was humanly better than some phases of the capitalist exploitation of 
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primitive peoples or the Communist exploitation of the masses. But the 
most that can be said to have come out of the structural changes in society 
—and it is a great deal—is that they have increased the power of the 
exploited to resist the exploiter, except, significantly, under totalitarian 
régimes. But they have not done away with exploitation. The evil persists 
in a different form. Tt still persists in the post-capitalist form in Russia. 
The alleged modification of the economic exploitation of man in Soviet 
Russia is anyhow neutralised by the much more intense social exploitation 
of man in that one-party State. One possible answer to this fact is that, 
now that the war has been won, social oppression in Russia will be lifted. 
That is, Utopia is round the next corner, which is wish-thinking, not 
science. Moreover, there is nothing novel about this wish-thinking. It 
is the hoariest delusion in all human history. Utopia always has been 
round the next corner. Meanwhile the fact to which we have to accom- 
modate our thinking is that social evolution has not abolished the exploita- 
tion of man by man, or even touched it fundamentally. 

Modern psychology considerably reinforces the Christian doctrine of 
human nature on this point, in that it has disclosed the vastly increased 
range and depth of human exploitation. Marxism has tended to 
encourage the fallacy that exploitation is basically economic and that 
other social forms of exploitation are mere by-products of the economic. 
Abolish the economic exploitation, and the other forms will automatically 
vanish. O sancta simplicitas! The psycho-analytic discovery of the 
mechanism of rationalisation ‘conclusively demonstrates that exploitation 
of man by man is rooted in the abysmal unconscious being of man, and 
that it insinuates itself into all human relationships, personal as well as 
social. So beyond the arena of social exploitation in its various forms, 
modern psychology has opened up a new vista of the evil of exploitation 
to which social action is simply irrelevant. 

The other fact which indicates the insolubility of the human problem 
is the persistent inability of societies of radically different cultures to 
unite even for self-preservation. The failure of the Greek city states to 
unite in face of the Macedonian peril cost them their independent existence. 
In terms of relation between peoples and nations, this problem crystallises 
down to the failure to abolish war, which would seem to indicate that the 
above statement is an under-statement. Not only have culturally 
different societies proved incapable of union, but societies of the same or 
very similar culture have proved likewise incapable. Hence the 
permanence of war as an institution. The modern increase in technical 
progress, educational extension, and in democratic liberties, so far from 
abolishing war, have actually increased it and intensified it. The modern 
wars of peoples are both more numerous and more destructive than the 
medieval wars of dynasties. To this the answer again may be that the 
late war is the last—which we all devoutly hope to be the case. But this 
is nothing more than a hope, well or ill-founded. It is not a certainty. 
What is certain is—but hardly anywhere realised—that the future 
maintenance of world peace will demand sustained moral effort exceeding, 
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in concentration, the physical effort of these war years to achieve victory. 
Is such an effort to be lightly assumed ? 

Now these two facts indicate a condition or state of human nature to 
which the Christian doctrine of man as a being in need of redemption is 
more adequate than any of the variant optimisms of secular sociology. 
The Christian doctrine of Original Sin is much nearer to a scientific 
description of human nature than any contemporary secular philosophy. 
It does cover the basic fact in the history of society, that whilst the forms 
which embody the self-centred will of man do certainly undergo evolution, 
the will itself persists as a self-centred dynamic, which inevitably involves 
the whole historic development of civilisation in a process of frustration 
and destruction. If thinkers to-day who pride themselves on being 
scientific were only a bit more scientific than they think they are, they 
would be more objective in their consideration of the Christian doctrine 
of man. The fact of the matter, however, is that the purely secularist 
thinker to-day, especially the so-called progressive thinker, has made up 
his mind that Christian doctrine cannot be true. And that prevents him 
doing justice to the facts. I contend that it is secular prejudice which 
accounts for the failure of modern secular thought to appreciate, at least, 
the relevance of Christian dogma. 


IIT 


If, then, the egocentricity of the human will remains unaffected by 
social development—and this is the sociological significance of the 
Christian doctrine of Original Sin—the conclusion is inevitable: the 
future development of man can never escape the element of self-destruc- 
tion and frustration. Increased mastery over nature will merely result 
in the intensification of the process of self-destruction, which is exactly 
the position of contemporary Western civilisation. Creative technical 
progress enlarges the stage of destruction. This constitutes a fate, a 
doom for humanity. Hence, if the human race is to escape from this fate, 
it can only do so by the agency of some power outside itself. That is to 
say, man is a creature in need of redemption. This is precisely the mean- 
ing of the entire system of Christian Faith. The Christian revelation 
affirms that, since man is powerless to transcend his egocentricity with 
its inescapable historic doom, he must be lifted above it, which is what 
God has done for mankind by His incarnation in Jesus Christ, by Himself 
entering history as human being in Jesus of Nazareth. 

The only possible alternative to Christian Faith, if one is to be faithful 
to the facts of history, is despair—sheer, black, utter, final despair. 
Belief in Christianity or Despair—these are the only realist alternatives. 
The universe means Christ—or nothing. This is the ultimate issue in 
human thought, once we accept the fact and meaning of the radical 
impotence of human nature. That issue can only be escaped or avoided 
by taking refuge in some intermediate illusion, which, however, the future 
will inevitably destroy. It is almost a law of history that the illusions 
of to-day wither under the pressure of the facts of to-morrow. The air- 
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raid shelters of 1939, which stood up to the one-ton bombs of 1939, 
crumbled under the weight of the 12,000-pounders of 1945. The facts 
of historic process grow heavier and heavier, which means that it becomes 
progressively more difficult to construct new illusions that will effectively 
cushion the mind against the blast of accumulating historic fact. Men 
will not believe forever in the perfectibility of human nature, in the 
inevitability of progress. You cannot fool all the people all the time. 
Indeed, the Renaissance faith in an inevitable progress towards a secular 
Utopia is already cracking. Like a little golden cockerel it has strutted 
the dunghill of European history for some four centuries. But the atomic 
bomb, among other things, is silencing its cock-a-doodle-do. ‘ Current 
negativism for the future, the virtual collapse of the idea of inevitable 
progress, is not going to be easily remedied.’ Why try to remedy it ? 
Its abandonment will bring our generation nearer to recreative, emanci- 
pating faith. The final facing of this abysmal issue—Christianity or 
Despair—will do more than anything else for the security and welfare of 
human society even in this world—to say nothing of the next. 

But men will not rest finally in despair, in utter, abysmal nihilism. 
Human proclivity to breed illusions is proof enough of that fact. Illusion 
is partly a testimony to man’s insistence on having a faith. It is also a 
testimony, partly, to man’s inveterate preference for combining faith 
with comfort. But when comfort becomes finally impossible—as it most 
surely will—men will turn to faith and to Christian Faith (since history 
will eliminate alternatives), however fantastic Christian Faith may appear 
to be at present to the purely secular mind. When men reach the point of 
despair they do not stand on philosophical ceremony. They do not, 
face to face with dire disaster, begin by demanding of their saviours that 
they shall be rationally consistent. The first thing they ask is to be saved 
from impending doom. And subsequent experience of the faith that lifts 
them out of doom may reveal in it a hitherto unsuspected rationality. 
Let men but come face to face with the final issue, and the criteria of 
contemporary secular humanism will be revealed as the trivialities they 
essentially are. To that final issue—Christianity or Despair—egocentric 
human history is most surely driving mankind. ‘Man was born to be 
redeemed ’ (Forsyth). 

Once, then, we realise that man stands in need of redemption, Christian 
Faith will wear a new aspect. Its whole system of belief is implied in the 
need for redemption. The pons asinorum of the modern, secularised 
mind is this recognition of the need to be redeemed. Once that is com- 
prehended, Christian Faith fits the resulting situation as a glove fits the 
hand. This is what G. K. Chesterton so brilliantly described in his 
Orthodoxy.* ‘It (Christianity) not only goes right about things, but it 

2 Vide The Journey Home, p. 13 (italics in the text). (John Murray, 1944.) A Mass- 
Observation Report on Demobilisation. The authors of this valuable report imply that 
faith in inevitable progress can be restored, which is evidence how deep-rooted secular 
assumptions are. 

8 Vide Chap. VI, The Paradox of Christianity. As a piece of Christian apologetic, 
Orthodoxy still stands supreme. 
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goes wrong (if one may say so) exactly where the things go wrong. Its 
plan suits the secret irregularities, and expects the unexpected. It is 
simple about the simple truth; but it is stubborn about the subtle truth. 
It will admit that a man has two hands ; it will not admit (though all 
the Modernists wail to it) the obvious deduction that he has two hearts.’ 
What, more than anything else, has made Christianity incredible (in the 
literal sense) to the modern mind is its violation of the modern man’s 
deepest assumption—the power of man to solve his own basic problem, 
to achieve complete happiness by his own effort, to create an earthly 
paradise by social development.. The complete denial of that assumption 
by Christian Faith has been the most important factor in the process of 
making Christianity unacceptable to the modern man. 

The maturing crisis of our civilisation—which has not yet reached its 
climax—should dispose, and is disposing, our generation to a new attitude 
to Christian Faith. The religion which our too confident secularists so 
gaily buried, the funeral rites of which they so obviously enjoyed to 
perform, is undeniably beginning to exercise some attractive power. 
The first step towards the recovery of Christian Faith as the dominating 
intellectual and spiritual force of an age is to perceive its relevance to 
the current situation. This is the task I have attempted here. Chris- 
tianity is concerned with a living, contemporary problem. Its interest 
is not antiquarian, but modern, the here-and-now anxiety, confusion and 
frustration of the peoples of our urban civilisation. It is most urgently, 
and rationally, relevant in its interpretation of the stubborn contradictions 
of social progress. It does not shrink from the grim fate of sinful human 
nature, since, at the same time, it holds in its hands the power to save it 


from its fate. 
D. R. Davies. 
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DRAZHA MIHAILOVICH 
(Murdered July 18, 1946) 


WHERE are the thunderers who once could speak 
The language of the Prophets, when the weak 
Were broken and the good oppressed ? Where are those 
Whose words were cleansing fire, till there arose 
The phoenix-armies from the martyrs’ dust 

‘ To make the word the deed, oppose the lust 
Of tyrants and proclaim the prophets true ? 
Where is the gratitude our fathers knew 
And sanctuary and penance for wrong power ? 
Did Milton fail the martyrs, Gladstone cower 
Before the ruthless ? Was the public pen 
Careful of epithet ? And public men— 
Were they afraid to say: ‘ Alas! We erred 
And now confess our error. Let the word 
Go out, perhaps to save a soul and save 
Our souls’? To-day the coward and the knave 
Are kings. These are mean times. If it be doom, 
Our tongues, at least, are free and there is room 
For utterance that salves us if not saves. 
Why should we ape the silences of graves ? 
And even these have epitaphs as tongues. 
Since power is dumb before the powerful wrongs 
Let one small voice salute the Serbian, 
With shame at first, then prayer for that brave man. 


L. AARONSON. 
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A NOTE ON ‘MEASURE FOR MEASURE’ 
(From Work in progress) | 


I piace this play among the Tragedies, for that, in effect, is what it is. 

Measure for Measure is, perhaps, the only generation born of the Cold 
to be found in the work of Shakespeare. 

At first sight it appears cold as the brain of Justice, hard and perfect 
as & hailstone might be, were this not ephemeral and small, but vast and 
everlasting as a meteoric boulder. 

But this is because the coldness of human justice is to be contrasted 
with the great mercy of God. : 

Excepting in Claudio, the condemned sinner, it is Sin that is cold— 
all the heat and marrow of youth are gone. 

Lucio says : 

‘ Thy bones are hollow ; Impiety has made a feast of thee.’ (I. 2.) 

In the scene where Barnadine the pirate is called to execution, the 
clown Pompey says : 

“He is comming, Sir, he is comming: I heare his straw rustle.’ (IV. 3.) 


And we know that to these beings the whole of life is only a small rat-like 
rustling in straw, amid a thick and fetid darkness. 
Claudio, contemplating Death, says : 
‘To be imprisoned in the viewlesse windes 
And blowne with restlesse violence round about 
The pendent world.’ (III. 1.) 


And we see the world hanging—swinging maybe, like a pendulum, 
from Man’s idea of Good to Man’s idea of Evil—over an abyss of Nothing- 
ness, or of Hell. 

‘ Like doth quit like, and Measure still for Measure,’ 


says the Duke (V. 1). But this is not the only meaning of the play’s 
title. In this work, all things are weighed against their apparent opposites 
—the coldness of virtue against the cold and calculating sin—the good 
against the evil in the heart of Man—the terrors against the peacefulness 
of Death—one against the other. The motive and the action, the good 
that lies in the one, the sin that lies in the other—these, too, are weighed. 


IsaBELLA: Save your Honor. (Hzxeunt.) 

ANGELO: From thee . . . even from thy vertue. . . . 

What’s this ? What’s this ? is this her fault, or mine ? 
The tempter, or the tempted, who sinnes most ? 

Ha! not she .. . nor doth she tempt . . . but it is I 
That, lying by the Violet in the Sunne, 

Doe as the Carrion do’s, not as the flowre, 

Corrupt with vertuous season.! (IT. 2.) 

1 I find the meaning of this obscure, so add Dr. Johnson’s note : 

‘I am not corrupted by her, but by my own heart, which excites foul desires under 
the same benign influences that exalt her purity, as the carrion grows putrid by those 
beams which increase the fragrance of the violet.’ 
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The play, with its corrupt shreds of flesh that cling about it, and with 
the hollow bone devoured by Impiety, seems, at moments, like the Night 
wherein the soul is alone with God. But still the soul hides from itself, 
though it cannot hide from God. 

The cold and repellent Isabella tells herself that her natural repulsion 
against the loathsome attempt of Angelo, is not a natural physical 
repulsion, but a horror of sin as sin. Yet she does not scruple to lie and 
cheat. 

She, herself, acts as bawd for the very sin for which her brother is to 
die—and this, in order to save her own soul ! 

Claudio had said of Juliet : 


‘You know the lady—she is fast my wife.’ (I. 3.) 


And he explains that there is a true contract between them. 

Mariana, also, had been ‘troth-plight’ to Angelo; but whereas 
Claudio had committed a sin for which he must die, unless respited by 
mercy, there was, according to Isabella, no sin and no disgrace in what 
Mariana did—because, apparently, it was expedient. 

Towards the end of the play, begging for Angelo’s life, in order that 
he may be given over, an unwilling husband, to Mariana, she says : 


‘. . . My brother had but justice, 
In that he did the thing for which he di’'d . . .’ 


but, of Angelo, 
‘ His act did not o’re take his bad intent, 
And must be buried but as an intent 
That perish’d by the way: Thoughts are no subjects, 
Intents but meerely thoughts.’ (V. 1.) 

Yet Isabella knew that fault was only not committed, because she 
had cheated him. She knows, too, that he, in sending Claudio to his death 
(for which she seems to care very little) had believed he cheated her— 
and by a hellish crime. 

Isabella knew that Angelo was a hypocrite. But what was she ? 

At least, until this hellish horror of Angelo’s final sin (that of ordering 
the execution of Claudio)—his fall from what he had believed himself to 
be was, to himself, a tragedy. He even saw himself as he was : 


« 


. . . heaven in my mouth, 

As if I did but onely chew his name, 

And in my heart the strong and swelling evill 
Of my conception.’ (II. 4.) 


And perhaps that final act which must plunge his soul into Hell was 
performed in order to cozen himself that though he had betrayed all else, 
he had not betrayed and broken the letter of the Law of which he was an 
engine. 

He is tragic. But Isabella is one of the company of the 


“Sanctimonious Pyrat, who went to Sea with the Commandments, but scrap’d 
one out of the Table.’ (I. 2.) 
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‘ Thrown upon the terrible dilemma of the piece’ [says Pater (Apprecia- 
tions) }, ‘ called upon to sacrifice that cloistral whiteness to sisterly affection, 
become in a moment the ground of strong contending passions, she develops a 
new character and shows herself suddenly of kindred with those strangely 
conceived women, like Webster’s “ Vittoria,” who unite to a seductive sweetness 
something of a dangerous and tiger-like changefulness of feeling. The swift 
vindictive anger leaps, like a white flame, into this white spirit, and, stripped 
in a moment of all convention, she stands before us, clear, detached, columnar 
among the tender frailties of the piece.’ 


Well—no doubt that is how she saw herself—just as the other 
characters may have seen themselves as ‘ tender frailties.’ 
Isabella says to the Duke : 


‘ You bid me seek redemption of the Divell.’ (V. 1.) 


And, indeed, all goodness seems but the devil in disguise. 

In order to obtain possession of an unwilling mate, the forsaken 
Mariana lends herself to a cheating which is almost. as loathsome as 
Angelo’s design upon Mariana—(excepting, of course, that Death was 
not a pawn in this game and that she thought good—the saving of Claudio’s 
life—would come out of evil). 

Not only does the Judge speak with the voice of the tempting devil : 


‘ Might there not be a charity in sinne 
To save this brother’s life.’ (II. 4.) 


but the supposed Man of God (the disguised Duke) in a passage of magnifi- 
cent poetry, speaks, to the condemned who must die, of Death as if it 
were only a matter of the cold earth, 
‘. . . Thou’rt by no meanes valiant, 

For thou dost feare the soft and tender forke 

Of a poore worme : thy best of rest is sleepe, 

And that thou oft provok’st, yet grossly fear’st 

Thy death, which is no more. .. .’ 


and, after speaking of the ills of Life : 
‘. . . What’s yet in this, 
That bears the name of life ? Yet in this life 


Lie hid more thousand deaths ; yet death we feare, 
That makes these oddes all even.’ 


But the sinner sees more clearly : 

‘T humbly thanke you— 
To sue to live, I find I seeke to dye— 
And, seeking death, find life.’ (III. 1.) 

Yet even in the midst of the filth, the miasma arisen from the hidden 
dirt of humanity—in this play where only the man condemned for sin 
has an innocent heart, Shakespeare ‘ judges not as the judge judges, but 
as the sun falling round a helpless thing.’ ? 

Man must leaven his pride with the mercy that comes from knowledge. 


2 Walt Whitman, writing of the poet’s nature, in the Preface to Leaves of Grass. 
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The Duke, in the speech about Death to which reference was made 
earlier, says : 
*. . . Thou art not noble ; 
For all the accommodations that thou bear’st 
Are nurst by basenesse.”’ (IIT. 1.) 
Of this, Johnson says : 
‘ Whatever grandeur can display, or luxury enjoy, is procured by baseness, 
by offices of which the mind shrinks from the contemplation. All the delicacies 
of the table may be traced back to the shambles and the dunghill. All magnifi- 


cence of building was hewn from the quarry, and all the pomps of ornament 
dug from among the damps and darkness of the mine.’ 


In the same speech, the Duke says : 


‘Thou art not thy selfe ; 
For thou exists on many a thousand graines 
That issue out of dust——’ 


We are no better than poor Pompey, to whom the Duke says : 


*Canst thou beleve thy living is a life, 
So stinkingly depending.’ (III. 2.) 


We must have mercy upon other dust. 
And may there not be jewels among that dust of which we are made, 
as well as the gaudy shining of sin to which Angelo refers ? 


‘ What’s open made to Justice, 
That justice ceizes : what knowe the Lawes 
That theeves do pass on theeves ? "Tis very pregnant 
The jewel that we finde, we stoope and take it, 
Because we see it ; but what we doe not see. 
We tread upon, and never thinke of it.’ (IT. 1.) 


That is the sense that Pater finds in these lines. 
As for the pride of place that has been built upon such dust, while 
despising it : 
‘ Respect to your great place! And let the Divell 
Be some time honour’d for his burning throne.’ (V. 1.) 
The proud must stoop to see the jewel in the dust. 
For, indeed, we are all equally in need of mercy, as Imogen says, in 


Cymbeline. 
‘. .. If there be 


Yet left in heaven as smal] a drop of pitty 
As a wren’s eye, fear’d gods, a part of it.’ 


Instead, Man threatens his own image, in passing judgment. 


*. . . Could great men thunder 

As Jove himself do’s, Jove would nere be quiet, 
For every pelting petty officer 

Would use his heaven for thunder ; 
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Nothing but thunder. Mercifull heaven, 

Thou rather, with thy sharpe and sulphurous bolt 

Splitst the unwedgeable and gnarled oke 

Than the soft Mertill: But man, proud man, 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d— 

His glassie essence—like an angry Ape, 

Playes such phantastique trickes before high heaven, 

As makes the Angells weepe . . . who, with our spleenes, 
Would all themselves laugh mortall.’ (IT. 2.) 


Says the wicked and heart-corrupted Judge, who had believed himself 
pure as the heaven : 


‘It is the law, not I, condemns your brother.’ (IT. 2.) 


The law of Man. Not the law of God, which is Mercy. 
Pompey, no doubt, raised a gale of laughter amid the audience, by 
his words to Mistress Overdone : 


“ Courage, there will be pitty taken on you ; you, that have worne your eies 
almost out in the service, you will be considered.’ (I. 2.) 


But there is in it a great truth, none the less. She was blind in her sinning. 
She and Pompey, like Claudio, had 


‘. .. but as offended in a dream——’ 


and, no doubt, the heavenly mercy will consider blindness, the little or no 
light, the offence in a dream. So, in this play in which the brain rebukes 
the body, coldly, the soul in a blaze of glory speaks to brain and body of 
pity and redemption, speaks, sometimes, through strange lips. 

And as from the lips of Claudio, whose love of life had: been too fevered, 
comes this splendour : 


‘,.. If I must dye, 
I will encounter darknesse as a bride 
And hugge it in mine arms.’ (IIT. 1.) 


So from the lips of the unconscious hypocrite Isabella—lips cold and 
perfect as the hailstone, comes this splendour, warm from the heart of 
Heaven : 

: . alas! alas ! 
Why all the soules that were, were forfeit once ; 
And He that might the vantage best have tooke, 
Found out the remedy : How would you be, 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are! O, thinke on that, 
And mercy then, will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made.’ (II. 2.) 

Epiru SITwE Lt. 








“REPORT ON HUNGARY’ 


THE Unanimous Report on Hungary} is opportunist, superficial and 
sometimes dangerously misguiding. The all-party Parliamentary dele- 
gation criticises the British political mission in Hungary for ‘ being out 
of touch with the realities of the political situation.’ The same criticism 
could be made of the eight Members of Parliament who are responsible for 
this report. 

Hungary is systematically drawn into the orbit of the Union and is 
entirely dependent, economically and politically, on the Kremlin. 
Hungarian ‘ democracy ’ to-day, is but a concealment for the domination 
exercised in Hungary by the Communist Party. 

The anti-British policy of the Union is characterised by the elimination 
of every pro-Western politician and by discriminatory trade regulations. 

Let’ us mention only two examples: (1) The leader of the Small- 
holders’ Party, Tibor Eckhardt, who lives in the United States and was 
deprived of his Hungarian civic rights during the war for his anti-Nazi 
campaign, is now declared a ‘rotten Fascist,’ while the first Soviet- 
sponsored Prime Minister in 1945 was Béla Miklos, a rather insignificant 
general, who commanded the Hungarian divisions fighting in the Ukraine 
against the Russians in 1942-1943. 

(2) Before the war free navigation on the Danube was free. To-day, 
no British flag is tolerated on this river by the local Russian commanders. 

Of such things there is no mention in the Parliamentary Report. 
After this introduction may I prove, point by point, the superficiality of 
the report. 

When I asked a leading member of the Smallholders’ Party in March, 
1946, during my visit in Hungary why this party though possessing an 
absolute majority, continued to maintain a coalition with the Com- 
munists, well-known advocates of the single party state, I received 
exactly the same answer as Christopher Buckley, Special Correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph, during his visit to Hungary in July, 1946 : 


‘When you are playing poker with another man and you know he is 
cheating it is advisable to go on playing if there is a large man with a gun at 
the door.’ 


I was staying in Hungary during such a game of poker. The Com- 
munist asked for a purge in the Smallholder’s Party by the dismissal of 
about a hundred prominent members of Parliament. ‘ Disobedience 
means bloodshed.’ This plain language was used by the Communist 
negotiators, according to one of the highest officials of the Smallholders’ 
Party, I met next day. ‘It was advisable to go on playing.’ A compro- 
mise was reached by the dismissal of twenty-one Members of Parliament. 

1 Issued by the ‘ British All-Party Parliamentary Union.’ Script by Captain H. R. 
Adams, 8S. N. Evans, Flight-Lieutenant John Haire, D. T. Jones, Lieutenant-Commander 
J. A. Langford-Holt, H. N. Linstead, 8. Wadsworth, F. T. Willey. 
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If the report finds it necessary to allege the existence of ‘ ex-right-wing 
Horthyites’ in the majority Smallholder’s Party it should not have 
omitted the existence of extreme Right Wing ex-‘ Arrow-cross’’ men in 
the Communist Party, where they find ample ground to continue their 
accustomed activities. 

The report is naturally the victim of the temptation to draw 
comparison between the present Hungarian Social-Democratic Party and 
our Labour Party. According to the report the ‘party provide the 
political balance between the Smallholders and Communists.’ There is 
no mention in the report that the permanent political crisis would not 
be half as bad if the crypto-Communistic, Socialist leader, Mr. Szakasits, 
would not side in almost every case with the Communists on putting 
pressure on the Smallholders. This would be pardonable if the report 
would mention similarities to the characteristics to the Smallholders, 
namely, the existence of two wings in the party, a so-called Moderate 
and traditional, further a crypto-Communist wing. But there is no 
mention of the real old leaders of the party, such as Peyer and Buchinger, 
who, when the first Hungarian Government was formed (Spring, 1945) 
in Russian occupied territory, were still detained in Dachau concentration 
camp and have been unable to regain their old influence in the party. 

It is true that there are ‘ right wing ’ elements in the country. hey 
could not be expected to vanish in one year without leaving a trace. But 
what the report does not emphasise enough is that the population is sick 
of both ‘ right wing ’ Nazi and left-wing Communist totalitarian regimes, 
of requisitions without compensation, of political police, of deportations, 
of constant interference with domestic affairs, of economic blackmail, 
of monopolistic trade agreements, of alien cultural infiltration, of arbitrary 
arrests, in short, of political, economic and spiritual chaos. 

Parliament in Hungary is a ‘ rubber-stamp,’ if we may use the expres- 
sion of Mr. Molotov. There are frequent complaints that the immunity 
of members is violated—a member of the Smallholders’ Party, Fillér 
was kidnapped recently. 

Not only the day-to-day administration, but all decisions of any 
importance are made by the so-called inter-party conferences, and not 
by Parliament. The report does not mention a single word of these 
all-important inter-party conferences. 

The paper shortage enables the Communist Under-Secretary of State 
for Propaganda to have a full control of paper distribution. The Russian- 
headed Allied Control Commission gave many newspapers to the Com- 
munist and Socialist parties, far outnumbering their proportion in the 
Parliament. But no daily newspaper for the Catholic Church, which 
had two before the war. 

The political police, according to the report, ‘ concerns itself mainly 
with the activities of the residence of the Fascist elements in the country.’ 
Compare this with the following sentences in the July 29th, 1946, issue 
of the Daily Telegraph. The article ‘ Fantastic Inflation in Hungary,’ 
states : 
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‘If you want to oust your superior from his post and step into his shoes 
yourself you had better discover that he is a Fascist. . . . Political police 
busily employ themselves eliminating undesirable elements on the charge of 
“ collaboration ’’ or “ fascism.” ’ 


Political freedom is described in the script as ‘ substantial’ and the 
occupying authorities do not interfere in the day-to-day government of 
the country, nor in the long-term policy making, provided it is not 
unfriendly to the Soviet.’ A much clearer statement would be that ‘ the 
occupying authorities allow Hungary to live, provided she does not 
breathe.’ 

The chapter of the report dealing with reparations is the most accurate 
of all, though it does not protest against the Russian demand of 5 per cent. 
interest per month on arrears still existing at the time the script was 
composed, a measure for which there can be few precedents in the history 
of civilised nations since the downfall of big private banking houses in 
the Middle Ages. 

One of the greatest errors in the report is the under-estimation of the 
importance of the Russian-Hungarian economic agreement. If Hungary 
still had some sort of vague economic liberty after the reparation clause 
of the armistice (though the maximum taxable capacity of the country 
at present is 12 per cent. of the national income, official reparations 
appear to be some 18 per cent., according to the report) it vanished 
completely after signing that agreement, which established a virtual 
monopoly of all key enterprises (coal, mining, aviation, shipping, other 
transport, oil) for joint Soviet-Hungarian limited companies with admitted 
50 per cent. of Russian-owned shares. ‘ If I would sign this agreement I 
am liable to be imprisoned as a traitor to Hungary,’ said the leader of the 
Hungarian delegation, later dismissed, during the negotiations. ‘That 
is what you deserve,’ replied the Soviet plenipotentiary to Hungary, 
Mr. Pushkin. 

According to the report the war paralysed almost 70 per cent. of 
Hungary’s pre-war industrial capacity. If we add that from that remain- 
ing 30 per cent. Russia removed according to an American Note delivered 
in Moscow on June 23rd, 1946, 124,000,000 dollars’ worth of industrial 
equipment, the picture is even darker. 

The Trade Unions are ‘ more or less equally divided between members 
of the Communist and Social-Democratic Party.’ The report is not sur- 
prised that the Smallholders’ Party is hermetically excluded from the 
trade unions though during the elections they secured up to 35 per cent. 
of votes cast in the industrial areas (e.g., in Csepel, Hungary’s biggest 
industrial plant) and has a large membership of workers (about half the 
municipal transport workers are members of the Smallholders’ Party). 


Foop SrruatTion 
According to American estimates the Russians removed foodstuffs 
on a scale only comparable with the Soviet ‘evacuation ’ of Manchuria.” 
2 N. American Note delivered to Molotov on July 23rd, 1946. 
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In the first six months of 1945, 4,000,000 tons of wheat, rye, barley, maize 
and oats, in the second half of 1945, almost all the meat available, one- 
sixth of wheat and rye, one-quarter legumes, one-third lard, one-tenth 
vegetable oil, and one-fifth milk and dairy products. In possession of the 
above-mentioned figures we can state without much exaggeration that 
only the Russians can be blamed for the 48 per cent. child mortality 
during the winter and the ration scale below 1,000 calories a day mentioned 
in the report. After this it is rather ridiculous to read the following 
sentence of the ‘ Unanimous Report ’: ‘Some help has come from outside, 
mainly in form of medical supplies and food parcels from such countries 
as... Russia,’ and ‘the Russians are fed from Hungarian sources, but 
Russia had recently made contribution of foodstuffs.’ 

Many items that ought to have been included in the report are missing : 

A. The steady growing anti-Semitism. All leaders of the Communist 
Party, the head of the Supreme Economic Council, the head of the 
Political Police, the Russian Commander of Budapest after the siege of 
the capital, and so on, are all Jews. 

B. The purge of administration (described even by the overwhelmingly 
cautious Prime Minister as ‘ used by certain elements as political weapon ’). 

C. Persecution of the Churches, especially the Roman Catholic Church, 
and dastardly anti-religious propaganda. 

D. Deep-rooted royalist feeling among the peasantry (even according 
to official estimates before the proclamation of the Republic only some 
60 per cent. favoured the change of Constitution). 

E. Women’s suffrage as a decisive factor of the anti-Communistic 
victory of the Smallholders’ Party in the general and municipal elections. 

‘ Hungary’s future naturally depends on the peace terms she receives,’ 
says the report, but is wise enough not to state that Hungary’s fate was 
already sealed politically at the Teheran Conference, when half of Europe 
was ceded to Soviet influence and economically all possible and remaining 
independence was stamped out by the Reparation Clauses of the Armistice 
and the Soviet-Hungarian Trade Agreement. 

Nowhere in Europe do the occupying troops compose such a great 
percentage of the native population as in Hungary. 

According to the report the decline of British influence is due to the 
British Mission to Hungary’s failure to ‘make use of its opportunities 
for influencing and assisting the development of the new Hungarian 
democracy.’ But the opportunity and influencing and assisting was 
destroyed at Yalta and Teheran. Amongst the signatories of the agree- 
ments concluded there, Hungary sees Great Britain, the advocate and 
signatory of the Atlantic Charter. This is the real reason of the decline of 
British influence in Hungary and not because ‘it has failed to establish 
friendly personal relationships with the leaders of the new political forces 
in Hungary.’ 

Dovetas GRAHAM. 











THE TAPER AND THE TORCH 


Winpsor, 1808 


Princess AMELIA is reclining on a sofa in her own room in the Castle, with an 
Indian shawl of many hues over her feet. The radiant girl of 1801 is now a 
frail-looking creature in whose hollow cheeks the ebb and flow of a too-vivid 
colour presages anything but robust health. Near her, seated at a small harpsi- 
chord, is her eldest sister, Prrncess Aucusta, still, at the age of thirty, very 
good to look wpon, after the slightly opulent fashion then in vogue. She strikes 
the final chords of a brisk military march, and turns to AMELIA for her verdict. 


Princess Ametia. Beautiful! Is that the march you wrote for Frederick? 

Princess Aveusta. Yes. He says he will get it adopted by one of the line 
regiments. And now William says I must compose a hornpipe. 

Princess Ametia. I envy you, Augusta. I wish J could write a march, 
and have it adopted by a regiment. 


The door opens and Gaskorn enters, She is Princess AMELIA’s devoted matd, 
and she makes a pleasant picture with her tightly-rolled side-curls, crisply-quilled 
cap, and sprigged cotton frock. She carries a square box, corded and sealed, 
which she sets down upon the table near her mistress. 


Gaskorn. The box from Rundell and Bridge, Your Royal Highness. 

Princess Ametia. Thank you, Gaskoin. 

Gaskotn. Can I do anything else for Your Royal Highness ? 

Princess Ametia. Break the seals and untie the cords. 

Gaskorn (obeying). Isn’t it time you had a glass of that madeira the Prince 
of Wales sent ? Your Roya! Highness looks tired after your ride. 

Princess Ametia. I ama little tired: but I don’t want any madeira. 

Princess Aveusta. Are you sure, Emily ? Gaskoin is right—you look— 
you do not look—well. 

Princess Ametia. Oh, pray, sister, do not plague me about the madeira— 
if I wanted any, I would ask for it. (With a sudden change of mood.) Forgive 
me—do, pray, forgive me. I 

Princess Avueusta. Nothing to forgive, my dear. And now do satisfy my 
curiosity as to what is in this box. 

Princess AMELIA. We will open it together. You can go, Gaskoin. 

GasKOIN (departing). I'll be at hand if I’m wanted, Your Royal Highness. 

Princess AMELIA (raising herself to a sitting position and struggling with the 
lid of the box). Will you help me? Gaskoin is the most faithful soul in the 
world, but—— 

Princess Auvcusta. Have you been buying a piece of plate ? 

Princess AMELIA (smiling ruefully). Plate! When I am most dreadfully in 
debt. 

Princess Auausta. That is because you are so generous, Amelia. Too 
generous. For Heaven knows we have not much to be generous with—any 
of us. 

Princess AMELIA. But my orphans at Kew—and that girl whom I have 
apprenticed to my milliner—how can I forsake them ? 

Princess Aveusta. It is very hard for you, my dear—but pray do not 
140 
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embark on any more charities. Supposing it came to Mamma’s ears that you 
are in debt ! 

Princess Ameria (blanching). Heaven forbid ! 

Princess Aucusta. Remember that it is only our brothers who may 
commit follies—and get into debt—and fail to repay their borrowings. 

Princess AMELIA. But five years from now I shall be out of debt—at the 
rate that I am repaying General Fitzroy. 

Princess Aveusta. I could have wished that someone else—the Prince of 
Wales, perhaps—— 

Princess AMELIA. Dearest Hau-de-Miel is ever kind—but how can he lend 
money when he has to borrow it himself ? And Frederick cares only for you 
and Sophy among his sisters, and Edward cares only for himself. 


(They have both forgotten the box from Rundell and Bridge.) 


Princess Aucusta. Ah me—if the people only knew—the people who see 
us on the Terrace here—and on the promenade at Weymouth. 

Princess AMELIA. They must never know. For Papa’s sake we must 
keep up the comedy to the end. 

Princess Aveusta. You speak bitterly. 

Princess Ametia. I sometimes feel that if an extinguisher were to fall on 
the whole family it would be a mercy. 

Princess Avueusta (good-humouredly). It would have to be a very large 
extinguisher to cover some of us. Miny and Sophy could be snuffed out by a 
smaller one. But come, Amelia—shall we not see what Rundell and Bridge 
have sent you ? 

Princess AMELIA (diving into the box). I had better tell you first—to save 
youashock. Some of my silver—my few poor pieces of silver—engraved with 
the initials A.F.R. 

Princess Aueusta (puzzled). A.F.R.? Not—not C. ? 

Princess Ametia. A.—for me. Not C.—for him. 


She extricates a two-handled cup and a sugar-bowl, scans them to make sure that 
her instructions have been obeyed, and then pushes them along the table towards 
her sister. 


Princess Avausta (looking not at the cup or the bowl but very earnestly at 
Princess Ameria). My dearest child—— 

Pruvcess AmEeLi4. You think this is a foolish whim ? 

Princess Auausta. Say—a dangerous one, my love. 

Princess AMELIA. And wrong, too ? 

Princess Aveusta (of her own sad knowledge). It is a mistake to let oneself 
live too much in a dream, Amelia, And I do beseech you to be more careful— 
remember how cruelly some of us have suffered in the past. For God’s sake 
do not let anyone see this silver—especially not the Queen. 

Princess AmMetiA. No, no—I will take care. You know how seldom she 
honours me with a visit—and she never stays long—and her talk is all of how 
faithful Goolly and Gommy are—and how important it is that we should not 
forget our station—as if we ever had a chance to forget it ! 

Princess Auacusta. Mamma is right, Amelia. But there may be hope for 
us—another way 

Princess Ametia. For us. You 2 

Princess Aveusta. Yes—I, too. 
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Princess AMELIA (affectionately). I thought so, Augusta. Dear Augusta— 
do I know him ? 

Princess Avucusta. No questions, Emily—pray, love, no questions. 
Frederick is in my confidence—and the Prince of Wales—but no one else. 

Princess AMEtia. ‘ He’ is serving in Spain, is he not ¢ 

Princess Aveusta. How did you guess ? 

Princess Ametia. Perhaps J shall be waiting anxiously for news from 
Spain before long—as you do. 

Princess Aveusta. You, Amelia ? 

Princess Ametia. Charles talks of—of seeking service—abroad. 

Princess Aveusta. Ah! 

Princess Ametta. Was that a sigh of relief ? 

Princess Aveusta. It might be better—for you both. 

Princess Ametia. But you forget Papa. Think of Papa’s agitation if 
Charles threw up his post—without giving any reason. 

Princess Aveusta. Could he not invent one ? 

Princess Ametia. He could invent none that would deceive Papa. 

Princess Aucusta. True. But still—forgive me, my dear, if I seem to 
intrude—I still think you ought to see less of General Fitzroy. Your face 
betrays you. And Mamma is not blind, whatever poor Papa may be. She 
has observed—I am sure she has—how you and the General always drop to the 
rear when the King is out riding. 

Princess Ametia. I—I was sure of it, too. So I have resolved to give up 
my rides—my dear rides—— 


(She is on the verge of tears, and Princess Avucusta softly touches her shoulder.) 


Princess Aveusta. My dear—you are wise, my dear. It is the only way. 
And—perhaps I am wrong—but I have thought lately that you found riding 
too much for you—— 

Princess AmMetia. Sometimes—yes, sometimes, I own. But I would have 
gone on riding till I dropped dead from the saddle rather than give up—but for 
Mamma. 

Princess Aucusta. Well, my dear, your feeling fatigued at times gives you 
a good excuse—an excuse which Mamma must accept. 

GASKOIN (entering in haste). Her Majesty—she’s on her way—she’s coming— 
I saw her from the window 

Princess AMELIA (starting up in alarm). Quick—put those things back in 
the box. (Priycess Aveusta obeys with eager hands.) Take it—Gaskoin— 
throw this shawl over it—put it in my room without letting anyone see it—— 

GaskoIn (whisking the box and the shawl under her arm and rustling compe- 
tently towards an inner door). Never fear, Your Royal Highness—you trust 
Gaskoin. 

Princess Ametia (following her gratefully with her eyes). Thank you, 
Gaskoin. 

Princess Aucusta (with a deep sigh of relief). Oh, what a narrow escape ! 


As the inner door closes wpon GasKOIN, the outer door opens and QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE enters, unannounced, looking sharply round the room as if she 
expected to see some uncongenial sight, and relaxing only a little when she 
recognises her second daughter. Her Majesty has aged perceptibly during the 
nineteen years which have elapsed since we saw her last. Her cheeks are violently 
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rouged, and her black eyes have a rolling motion suggestive of a mechanical 
image: even the unfashionable fullness of her dark-coloured gown cannot 
dissemble the distention of her figure: and her addiction to snuff has left a 
permanent stain wpon her wpper lip. Both Princesses rise and curtsey, and 
then, at a sign from her hand, subside again. 


QuzEN CHaRLoTTE. Well, Amelia, how do you find yourself to-day ? 

Princess Amzetia. The pain in my side is no easier, Mamma. 

QuzEEN CHARLOTTE. So. 

PRINCESS AMELIA (as if repeating a lesson, and glancing at Princess AUGUSTA 
for encouragement). And I have returned much fatigued from my ride. 

QuEEN CHARLOTTE (firmly). That will pass. You received the figs and 
grapes I have sent ? 

Princess Ametia. Yes, Mamma—thank you. 

QuzEEN CHaRLoTTe. Miss Goldsworthy and Miss Gomm are so obliging as to 
ask for news of your health. 


Princess AMELIA flushes, but does not reply. 


QuEEN CHARLOTTE (after refreshing herself with a pinch of snuff). You have 
heard what I said ? 

Princess AMELIA (faintly). Yes, Mamma. 

Qurren CHaRLoTTe. Ach—so you persist in this attitude to those two 
faithful servants of our family ? You are wrong. It was their plain duty, 
what they did. 

Princess AMELIA. No doubt it is a satisfaction to them to know it. 

QuEEN CHARLOTTE. Amelia! I am much displeased with you. A suspicious 
nature is growing on you these two years past. Yes, you were suspecting even 
your sister Mary. 

Princess AmMetiA. I was mistaken. And I have made my peace with Miny. 

Queen CHaRLoTTe. That at least is well. Now I trust you will make your 
peace also with those ladies. 

Princess AMELIA. Oh, Mamma—their tale-bearing has cost me too dear. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE (with rising anger). That is not a word to use to me. 
They warned you—that was of no avail—so they warned me. What have you 
to say to that ? 

Princess AMELIA. Nothing. I will try to believe that—that they meant 
noharm. But to speak to them as I used to do—to kiss them, and treat them 
as friends—that would be deceitful. I cannot play a part, Mamma. 

Qurrzn CHaRLoTTs. In our station it is often necessary to play a part. 
Do you think that when the King is—is flurried—ZJ do not play a part ¢ Before 
him ? Before the world ? 

Princess AMELIA (raising herself on her elbow). Mamma! I thought—this 
morning—was I right ? Tell me—Mamma—lI entreat you-—— 

QuEEN CHARLOTTE. The King’s health is not such as to satisfy his physicians. 
The news from the Continent has been very alarming. It is most important 
that he should be spared all agitation—otherwise——. (She pauses, and the 
snuff-box comes again into play.) 

Princess AMELIA (dissolving into tears). Dear Papa, dear, dear Papa ! 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE. Iam glad to perceive that you have so much sensibility. 
Listen to me. 

Princess AMELIA (apprehensively). Yes, Mamma ? 
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QuEEN CHaRLoTTE. I have heard some talk that General Fitzroy may seek 


service abroad. Have you heard also ? 

Princess Ametra. Yes, Mamma. 

QuEEN CHaRLoTTE. He must not. (She takes a pinch of snuff with more 
than usual energy to emphasise the point.) 

Princess AMEtia. Indeed, Mamma, it is not my wish. 

QuEEN CHaRLoTTE. That is of no importance. As regards myself, Amelia, 
I should say—let him go—let him go at once—go very far—go and never come 
back 


Princess AMELIA (penetrated by the dreadful thought). Oh, Mamma—do not 
say such a thing ! 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE (continuing). But it is not you whose feelings are of any 
account. The King. It is the King. 

Princess Ametia. There is nothing I would not do to spare Papa pain. 

QuEEN CHARLOTTE. Prove it. Fitzroy will not go if you tell him to stay. 

PRINCESS AMELIA (timidly). I have thought—if there were another way? 
If I should give up my rides—— 

QurEENn CuaRLoTTE. Nonsense. Do what you neglected to do before— 
keep near the King—or near one of the other equerries—or near Augusta, when 
she is one of the party. 

Princess Ametia. And avoid—General Fitzroy ? 

QurEn CuartoTTx. Exactly. Stay,no. That, too, might cause comment 
—or bring matters to a crisis. Be circumspect. Control your feelings. 

Princess Ametia. Oh, doI not! But since Papa never noticed that I—— 
(She falters, but the QUEEN is well aware of her meaning.) 

QuEEN CHARLOTTE. God forbid that he should! Yet one thing he could not 
fail to notice. If you were absent from his daily rides. And since Halford 
considers that horse-exercise is good for your health 

Princess Ametia. But if I were to tell Papa that I sometimes come home 
fatigued and overset—as I did to-day—Augusta observed it—and so did 
Gaskoin—— 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE (vehemently). No word of this to the King—Augusta, be 
careful—and Gaskoin had better hold her tongue. And mark me, Amelia— 
(by the concentrated focusing of her eyes she compels the unfortunate PRINCESS to 
raise her head and face her)—if—if the King were to—if there were to be——. 
(The dread word ‘ Regency’ hangs unspoken between them.) 

Princess AMELIA (in a low voice). Heaven forbid. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE. It would be in the highest degree improper that anyone 
should be consulted upon any matter affecting my daughters—except myself. 
I am confident that the Prince of Wales would agree. 

Princess AMELIA (understanding, and half-believing). What must I do ? 

Queen CHaRLotTTe. Continue your rides. Tell Fitzroy he must not go 
abroad. 

Princess AMELIA (in desperation). Must I still torment myself? And 
torment him ? 

QurEN CuaRLoTTe. Stuff! Everything passes. When you are as old as I 
am you will have learned that. Everything passes—even sorrow. A little 

patience—a little prudence—and we find that many things grow easier by 
degrees. You will find it so. 

Princess Ametia. If—if I might leave Windsor for a time—if I might go 
to—perhaps to Weymouth—— 
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QuEEN CHaRLoTTe. With Fitzroy in attendance ? Not to be heard of. 

Princess AmELra (smiling sadly). That was not my meaning, Mamma. 
But I am often much indisposed—and the sea air—— 

QuzEN CHaRrLoTTe. You would leave the King—at a season when your 
society is one of his chief comforts ? Is that your sense of duty ? What reason 
would you give—to the King ? 

Princess Ametia. If Sir Henry Halford were to say—that my health— 
would benefit ? 

QuEEN CHaRLoTTe. Halford shall say nothing of the sort. 

Princess Ametia. No. I forgot. He has become a courtier. 

QuEEN CuaRtoTTE. As one of the King’s physicians, he would put his duty 
to the King above all other considerations. If he were to order you sea-air— 
the King’s alarm might lead to results which we should all deplore—even you, 
Amelia. 

Princess AMELIA (cut to the heart by this implied doubt of her devotion to her 
father). Mamma—who more than I ? 

Princess Avausta (who has been watching the scene with ever-rising indigna- 
tion). But, indeed, Mamma, I think Emily is far from well. It may be a 
sickness of the mind rather than the body—— 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE. Sea-air will not cure a sickness of the mind. (She rises 
to her feet, aided by the elder Princess.) I must leave you now, Amelia. 
Remember what I have said. For your own sake. 

Princess AMELIA (who has also risen, and is leaning on the cushion at the head 
of her sofa). Have I your permission to withdraw, Madam ? 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE (disregarding the formal mode of address.) By all means. 
Where is Gaskoin ? 


(GaskKoIn appears as if by magic, curtseys to HER Masesty, and goes to AMELIA.) 
Princess Ametia. Your arm, please, Gaskoin. 


(GasKOIN stands with her hand supporting the Prunczss’s elbow before they both 
turn towards the door leading to the inner room.) 


Princess AMELIA (almost inaudibly). I wish you good night, Madam, 
QuEEN CHARLOTTE. Good night, Amelia. Augusta will accompany me 
when I go. 


(Very slowly, swpported by GasKOIN at every step, AMELIA withdraws from the 
room.) 


Princess Aveusta. Mamma—Amelia is not well. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE (unconvinced). She could have walked unaided if she had 
tried. You all encourage her to think herself a hot-house plant. Her knee is 
better. Keate and Halford both say so. 

Princess Auausta (with an anxious frown). It is not her knee now, Mamma. 
Gaskoin tells me that she sleeps badly, and cries bitterly in her sleep. And she 
coughs when she wakes, Gaskoin says. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE (determined not to be convinced). Gaskoin is a fool. 

Princess Aueusta. And the poor child is changing—changing terribly. 
She has lost that ‘ Hebe blush ’ Miss Burney spoke about—her colour is always 
either too high or too pale. 

QurEN CHARLOTTE. Miss Burney also was a fool. As for your sister—she 
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failed to master this attachment at the beginning and it has taken hold upon 
her. When she does master it—as she must and shall—we shall hear no more 
of those sleepless nights. 

Princess Auausta. I pray it may be so. But deprivation of happiness is 
very hard to bear. 


(Does the QUEEN divine that another frustrated love story is summed up in that 
simple comment ? If she does, she gives no sign, but reverts to her daughter's 
preceding words.) 


QuEEN CHARLOTTE (perfunctorily). I, also, pray it may be so. And as for 
Fitzroy —— 

Princess Aueusta. Well, Mamma ? 

QuzEEN CHARLOTTE. It is very unfortunate that he is such a favourite with 
the King and would be so much missed if he were to go abroad. But there is 
one thing that gives me satisfaction. I doubt whether he reciprocates. What 
is your opinion ? 

Privcess Aveusta (hesitating). Ihardly know. He is older than Amelia— 
and I do not think he has a great deal of sensibility. But it would be strange 
indeed if he did not return the affection of so fine a creature. 

QuzEEn CHARLOTTE. So? Well, I will tell you one thing, Augusta. Come— 
take my snuff-box—bring me my fan—it is on the table—I will tell you one 
thing. He is to her as a taper to a torch. 


DorotHy MARGARET STUART. 
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STRIKES AND THE JAPANESE LABOUR MOVEMENT 


JAPANESE Governments have faced on occasion strikes that would be 
novel even to the mentors who now essay to introduce Japanese labour 
to the benefits of organisation. It requires a stretch of the imagination 
to visualise, for example, a strike by members of the diplomatic service, 
whether Washington or London, yet not long before the war Japan’s 
present Minister of Information, Tetsuo Kawai, led Foreign Office em- 
ployees in a strike which successfully blocked a proposed reorganisation of 
the Ministry’s functions and duties. Nor can one easily imagine a strike 
by judges of the Supreme Court or the Law Courts, but Japan has had 
that too, or rather the threat of strike for the judges and procurators who 
resisted an economy cut in their stipends eventually had no need to walk 
out. They offered the Government an alternative. They would accept 
the cut on the understanding that they would resume an enquiry into 
Ministerial corruption which had been halted by Cabinet instruction. 
These are merely curious sidelights, but the fact is that Japanese railway- 
men, post office employees, workers in Government arsenals and shipyards 
have all gone on strike on numerous occasions, sometimes when the right 
to strike has been theirs, and sometimes when the law has expressly 
forbidden unionisation and the right to strike. 

Japan has forever been the land of paradox, and it is as well to 
remember that Japanese law, whether in regard to the labour movement 
or anything else, rarely has had the last word on the subject. It would 
be difficult to find any year since the turn of the century which was not 
a year of strikes, hundreds of small disputes affecting individual factories 
but sometimes monster movements which have taken the form almost of 
revolt. Of ominous significance to the Japanese bureaucracy, and to the 
Occupation Authorities, is the fact that the ‘ revolts ’ have followed on 
the heels of war. The first breath of labour unionisation itself came 
after war with China at the end of last century. The war with Russia, 
with its strong impetus to the development of industry, also helped 
promote the labour movement and laid the foundation for the first big 
strike, while the years immediately following the first world war were 
years of unprecedented agitation, begun in 1918 by strikes and riots 
which were scarcely distinguishable from revolution. All that was 
lacking was leadership. 

That has been the flaw throughout the history of the Japanese Labour 
Movement. It has lacked leadership both in the industrial and the political 
fields. In theory, and as a general rule in practice as well, there has been 
no connection between the trade unions and the political Labour Parties, 
although naturally Labour representation in the Diet has included at all 
times individuals prominent in the union movement. The unions them- 
selves, however, with one not important exception, have never subsidised 
political action. The political parties have been left to get along as best 
they can on the voluntary subscriptions of their members, with Parlia- 
mentary candidates themselves bearing the actual cost of campaigning 
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for the Diet. This characteristic helps to explain the preponderance in 
political leadership of the intellectual type. University professors, such 
as Isoo Abe, Oyama and Kawakami, have been the backbone of the 
political movement. Even in the industrial field, however, leadership 
has tended to be the prerogative of professors and University graduates. 
No genuine man of the people has yet come to the forefront of the Japanese 
Labour Movement in either field, a failure of striking significance for the 
future of that wider Allied experiment which seeks the growth of demo- 
cracy in alien Japanese soil. This failure can be traced to a survival of 
the feudalistic tradition of rigid ranks and classes, each with its acknow- 
ledged privileges and duties. The Japanese social system does not breed 
leaders, in whatever walk of life. That, too, is paradoxical when every 
Japanese political party has been built around personalities and not 
principles. But the personalities can be transient, and the success of a 
leader has varied according to his lack of individuality, or indeed most of 
the traits necessary for leadership in the Occident. There is no better 
example than the late Mitsuru Toyama, acknowledged head for fifty 
years of the most formidable reactionary organisation in Japan, a man 
who probably wielded more power than anyone except the Emperor. 
Any would-be biographer will fail to find in these fifty years a single 
recognisable action of leadership. Toyama had the power and all the 
individuality of a Voodoo idol. 

This discursion does not decry the martyrs of the Labour Movement, 
and they have been many, from Kotoku and his eleven comrades, executed 
in 1911, and Osugi, strangled in his cell by a maniacal captain of gendar- 
merie, to the thousands of lesser-known men and women who have 
vanished into prison after months of torture and then secret trial. Nearly 
all of these victims have been ‘ politicals.’ Trade union leaders have 
fared very much better, thanks to the separation of the unions from the 
political action and theory which have constituted ‘ dangerous thought.’ 
For them a few weeks of police detention, and that as a rule only when 
strike has degenerated into riot. Influenced by the Confucian precept 
which explains, if it does not actually condone, the murder of a tyrannical 
ruler, Japanese Governments have tended to sympathise with workers 
on strike to secure redress. Of course the Home Office and the pre- 
fectural police at all times have kept close watch over strike leaders, but 
the very great majority of strikes have been small affairs, usually without 
professional leadership and the result of an obvious grievance. Conse- 
quently an unwritten law compels Japanese employers to cantinue to pay 
workers who are on strike. Usually the men have to wait for their money 
until the strike is settled, but payment during a dispute is by no means 
uncommon, and is customary if the strikers do not belong to a union. 
The men must live, and if there is no union and no strike fund, then the 
employer must fulfil his traditional paternal réle. Authority argues that 
if the men’s grievance is legitimate, then the employer ought obviously 
to pay up. If the strike is unsuccessful, then the employer ought not to 
mind paying as the price of his victory. 
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So much of Japan’s manufactured production has come from pigmy 
factories that a high degree of unionisation was not to be expected. 
Even so, it is astonishing that at no time have more than 12 per cent. 
of industrial workers been organised other than in the Government 
sponsored Labour Front. The strongest unions have been the miners, 
transport workers and seamen, and until the late ‘thirties there was 
considerable unionisation in the Government arsenals and shipyards. 
These were the first unions to be crushed during Japan’s fateful march 
towards totalitarianism, the War Ministry taking unilateral action to 
suppress unionisation in factories under Army control. Significantly 
there was practically no protest from any branch of the Labour Move- 
ment, and little criticism in the Diet. Protest was in fact difficult because 
the unions had no legal basis, and officialiy strikes were illegal, although 
the right to strike had been tacitly recognised, and Japanese trade unions 
had even sent workers’ delegates to Geneva with the official blessing of 
the Government. In theory, labour disputes remained governed by an 
Arbitration Act, and this Act presupposed the existence of unions, 
although a Government Bill to permit unionisation failed to pass the 
Diet, despite considerable amendment at the instance of employers. 
This Bill was first drawn up in 1926, but it did not reach the floor of the 
Diet for another five years, by which time events in Manchuria made the 
Government less ready to force the pace for employers. It is notable that 
the Government was also in advance of the legislature. Unionisation 
thus proceeded without benefit of law, the workers acting on the assump- 
tion that what was no longer expressly forbidden could be regarded as 
conceded. But, as the War Ministry’s action was later to demonstrate, 
legal right was lacking. 

The earlier history of the trade union movement is equally anomalous. 
The first union was formed in 1897 by the iron workers of Tokyo. Three 
years later a Public Peace Law banned all labour organisation, and the 
Courts interpreted the Act as applying also to labour political parties. 
Yet Socialist societies were formed, and were allowed to continue until 
after the war with Russia. Not unnaturally, the Army at that time 
approved any organisation which maintained contact with Russian 
Socialists. Japanese Socialists were suppressed firmly enough when 
industrial workers began to be interested, but while Socialist theory was 
killed, the workers persisted in organising and the paralysis of Tokyo’s 
transport system by a strike in 1912 set both Government and employers 
searching for a means of pacifying labour. The chosen instrument was 
the Yuaikai, or Labour Harmony Society, the funds for which were put 
up by Mitsui, Mitsubishi and other capitalists, and whose executive 
committee consisted of employers’ representatives, social workers and 
intellectuals interested in the Labour Movement. Its chairman was the 
late Viscount Shibusawa, founder of Japan’s first modern bank, and its 
secretary was Bunji Suzuki, a former worker in the Christian Mission field. 
Toyohiko Kagawa, Japan’s best known Christian evangelist and social 
reformer, took an active interest in this ‘ harmonisation school,’ forming 
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@ more advanced federation in Western Japan, in the Osaka-Kobe area. 
In turn this Kwansai federation was split in 1919-20, when the miners 
and seamen broke away, yet even the militant seamen had as their 
president the Marquis Okuma. The whole emphasis then as now, was 
on ‘ paternalism,’ an attempt to translate into modern terms the father- 
and-son relationship of feudal origin. 

The Yuaikai, which remained the most important labour body, 
finally reorganised itself on something more approaching a union basis, 
and became in 1921 the Federation of Labour (Sodo Sodomei), a national 
organisation which was the backbone of unionisation until 1940, when it 
was supplanted by the Government Labour Front (Sangyo Hokoku Kai). 
The Federation’s political counterpart was the Social Mass Party (Shakai 
Taishuto), which in 1937, in the last free election held in Japan, doubled 
Labour’s representation in the Diet and polled nearly a million votes. 
The lack of labour unity was never more patent than in the months 
preceding the Federation’s demise. The total membership of its nine 
big unions on dissolution was still under a quarter of a million. Its two 
chief rivals, the Council of Patriotic Unions and the Federation of Trade 
Unions, had a combined membership of 125,000 workers organised in 
fifty-eight unions, while a dozen other federations had a membership 
among them of under 100,000. One federation of forty-two unions had 
a total membership of under 15,000. From the inception of the Federation 
of Labour down to the creation of the Labour Front, the story of the 
trade union movement in Japan is a confused and continuous history of 
strife and fission, with 1 constant shedding of Left Wing unions, sometimes 
the result of police action, but often a natural fission. The fact that the 
Labour Front, on the other hand, had a membership of two million within 
twelve months of its formation is eloquent enough. It is true that the 
Front had complete Government backing, but the coercion, such, as it was, 
evoked no resentment any more than sheep resent being kept in a flock. 

That is the disturbing factor which lies in wait. The Japanese worker 
has endured conditions intolerable by European standards, to say nothing 
of American, and he has not only not rebelled except on rare occasions, 
but has seemed to resist the efforts of the few to help the many. He has 
been as docile and unquestioning in the factory as his brother in the 
battlefield, ruled and conditioned by the same discipline and traditions. 
Unwilling to organise in his own interests, he cheerfully took his place in 
the Labour Front, surrendered his union funds and, like the schoolboy, 
began his day’s work with obeisance towards the Imperial Palace. He 
has been ill-served by many of his leaders, but even so he witnessed, down 
to 1940, dozens of examples of spectacular and successful defiance which, 
but for his own apathy, could have changed labour history. In one of 
his more bitter moments Kagawa remarked, ‘The Japanese have no 
humanity in the sense of the art of human intercourse. They have no 
social ethics.’ That is half the truth. The other half is to be found in 
Kagawa’s own silence when, like Nitobe the Quaker, he could no longer 
himself avoid the choice between patriotism and principles. 
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Bunji Suzuki, self-styled ‘ capitalist-labour agitator,’ otherwise could 
never have held his place. ‘Suzuki is a first-class mediator ; he is not on 
the side of the capitalist, but he has certainly never been a worker, nor 
does he understand the worker’s language, although inside Japan, as 
well as at Geneva, his voice has been regarded as the genuine voice of 
labour. Representative of the majority of Japanese labour leaders, his 
roéle has been that of honest broker, or, more Japonica, the uncle inter- 
vening between father and son. Appreciation of this relationship between 
capital and labour is essential for an understanding of Japanese labour 
problems. The worker has rarely nurtured a sense of exploitation even 
under the worst of conditions. The ‘ paternalism’ of which Japanese 
industrialists are so proud has indeed been justified in some degree by the 
custom of bonus payments and discharge allowances which give the 
worker a sometimes generous share of profits, as well as guarantee him 
when at last he puts down his tools, a month’s wages for every year of 
his working life. The obligation is one of usage, not law, and its impor- 
tance can be assessed from the fact that annual bonuses equal to a year’s 
wages excite little or no attention. In 1939, the third year of the war 
with China, some of the Osaka factories gave their workers a year-end 
bonus equal to three years’ wages. That made it correspondingly harder 
for the workers to be less patriotic than their employers the munition 
makers. 

Conditions are very different in 1946, however, and it happens that 
the workers principally affected by the break-up of Japanese industry 
are those who have been most militant in the past, the miners, the seamen 
and workers in the heavy industry. The four years since Pearl Harbour 
have, moreover, brought a considerable increase in the numbers of factory 
workers, and the ranks of these unemployed are being swollen by the 
demobilisation and repatriation of nearly four million soldiers at a time 
when political stability is seriously jeopardised. What has happened in 
the past is a safe guide only to this extent—all these millions are as 
fanatically Japanese in training and outlook as they were before, and as 
immature politically. 

They are exposed to any influence the Occupation Authorities care to 
encourage, but if there is one thing in the Japanese situation that is certain 
it is that democratic processes are beyond the present understanding of 
the Japanese people. It is possible to visualise Japanese labour uniting, 
and putting an end to schism and fission, but it could be done only on a 
nationalist and totalitarian basis under the group leadership of the same 
reactionary type that gave power willingly to the generals. That is hardly 
what the Allies have set out to do, but it is as well to realise that in 
encouraging organisation and in removing all barriers to democratic 
liberties we are trying Japanese labour very highly indeed. We shall 
have no right to be disappointed if the result is not according to plan. 


A. KENNARD. 








Cura-Pot houses, painted beams, 

Haunt nooks (scaled walls of tile or slate) 
Like stage sets limed. Quick cycle gleams. 
Laced waddling dame, red skirt, elate, 

Sways black-sheathed up her mounted weight, 
Tossed, saffron-aproned, on those wheels 
Down cobbled dips in tenuous state. 

* Yes, that’s High Germany,’ one feels. 


Bleak lemon lights. Slit trickling streams, 
Once buildings, fall. An open grate 

Torn, pipes that twist like evil dreams. 
Past rubble mounds the crowded late 
Bright tram crawls on. Sudden with fate, 
Twangling guitars, male mincing heels, 
Two mournful singers wail and wait. 

‘ Yes, that’s High Germany,’ one feels. 


Grey roughcast pencilled church. Mist steams 
Behind streaked trees. Heroic bait, 

Bronze sworded statue tilts. Ice creams 
Point cross-word houses lathed, create 

A sketch, when man, perking from gate, 
Tall-collared, shaven skull, a sea]’s 

Whiskers, brings me his pictured plate : 

And that’s High Germany, one feels. 


Envoi 

Prince, when this world’s yet sour from hate, 
Ford Madox Ford’s old mood appeals : 

‘Such fragments have I shored ’ to date. 

‘ Yes, that’s High Germany,’ one feels. 


BENJAMIN GILBERT BRoOoKs. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE VISUAL ARTS 


(i) The Visual Arts ; a Survey by the Arts Enquiry. Oxford University Press. 
1946. 10s. 6d. 

(ii) Report of the Committee on the Functions of The National Gallery and Tate 
Gallery and, in respect of Paintings, of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1946. 6d. (Cmd. 6827.) 


The general nature of these two publications will by now be familiar to 
those who are interested in the condition and future of the visual arts. Certain 
of their recommendations had been put into effect even before the two reports 
were published ; others, although the need for them is no less urgent, are 
unlikely ever to be taken up. I should like in this review, not so much to 
attempt another laborious digest of what has already been most capably 
summarised in the reports themselves, as to comment upon one or two 
permanent features of our artistic scene. 

Art is, generally speaking, an individual and private affair. The painter 
works in his own solitude ; and the observer also, in the kind and degree of his 
appreciation, is quite alone. All artists work, in the last resort, for themselves, 
and in the certain knowledge that nobody else can share their own inmost 
canons of perfection. This is, of course, not a permanent historical truth ; 
there have been periods at which great artists knew themselves to be the 
acknowledged spokesmen of their age, and in which there was a common 
language of painting so infinitely expressive that artists were not compelled, as 
they are to-day, to work in isolation. In all ages, however, the artist has been 
a singular person, possessed by a divine irritant. It follows that a committee, 
howsoever great its enthusiasm or wide its qualifications, is really quite power- 
less to examine fruitfully the situation of imaginative artists. The excellent 
work of PEP in the fields of industry, government and the social services is 
paralleled by the admirable good sense of the chapters in The Visual Aris, 
which deal, for instance, with Design in Industry, or with Schools of Art, or with 
Art in General Education ; the chapter on Public Art Galleries, though it 
contains errors of detail, makes many good points ; but there is throughout too 
little emphasis, in my view at least, on the fact that all advances in art, or in 
the situation of the artist, are made by individuals in the face of the more or 
less active hostility of the great mass of the population. The Survey is, on the 
whole, shy of mentioning names ; but I notice that when the committee has to 
report any signal improvement in the standard, for instance, of advertising 
design, the names of individual pioneers like Frank Pick and Jack Beddington 
have usually to be mentioned. Elsewhere, as the Survey so frankly avows, 
‘ good design is often difficult to sell.’ With good pictures, the case is often still 
worse ; the fact is too little faced, in short, that most people loathe and fear 
art. They detest its disturbing and challenging influence, and have no equip- 
ment with which to gauge its value. Art in this respect is like Christianity ; its 
claims are too absolute to be borne. Beneath a genteel acquiescence in its 
supposed moral value there squats a most obstinate determination that never 
by any combination of chances shall it be allowed to leak into the procedures of 
ordinary life. 
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Four main sorts of person are implicated in The Visual Arts—the imaginative 
artist, the applied or commercial artist, the museum official and the student or 
enthusiast. The Survey is, quite rightly, not concerned at all with the kind of 
work which the imaginative artist produces, but only with his prospects of 
earning a living, and the extent to which these may be improved by State 
patronage. This last issue has a certain topical interest, in that the work of the 
War Artists’ Committee has been, since 1939, the chief link between artists and 
the great body of the public. The distribution of war pictures is even now 
effectively introducing to provincial audiences many artists who would other- 
wise never reach so wide a public. The Committee were even more successful, 
perhaps, as publicists than as patrons. From the art historian’s point of view, 
it is more important that artists should be kept alive than that they should 
produce arresting cameos of wartime scenes ; and we lost, during their service 
as War Artists, a very good painter, Morland Lewis, and an irreplaceable one, 
Eric Ravilious. As against this, several artists, like Mr. Henry Moore, Mr. 
Edward Bawden, and Mr. Anthony Gross, produced work of permanent value— 
as also did some of our major painters, Mr. Piper, Mr. Sutherland, and Mr. 
Coldstream among them, who were able to experiment with new subjects. If 
there was a vast quantity of rubbish, as there must always be in State-sponsored 
schemes of this magnitude, it was, at any rate, often quite spectacular rubbish. 
The Survey speaks with enthusiasm of other wartime experiments in patronage ; 
I doubt, however, if pure-minded persons like the compilers of this report have 
quite grasped the extent to which the Excess Profits Tax has influenced the sale 
of works of art. History shows, on the whole, that artists have often been 
saved from beggary by the discernment of a single patron ; and it is the case 
to-day that, but for the good judgment of a few wealthy enthusiasts, our most 
admired artists would nearly all have perished for lack of support. The names 
of these few will one day be held in honour. Meanwhile, however, the State is 
busy removing the surplus wealth by which Constable, Blake, Turner, and our 
best contemporaries were kept alive. Can the State render the same service ? 
Here again the question is entirely a personal one : one man in each generation 
could do it, on the State’s behalf, but it is not at all likely that he would be 
chosen. The State could help, I think, not so much by buying individual works 
as by guaranteeing a modest livelihood to artists whose development could 
then proceed along its own best camber, without reference to the demands of 
others. The Survey very properly mentions the work of the Contemporary Art 
Society, which in its thirty-seven years of existence has formed the intelligent 
nucleus of a contemporary collection in many public galleries. Of course, such a 
society must always make a few mistakes, and it is even desirable that it should 
continue to do so ; but I should be surprised if there were any single collection, 
in public or private hands, which could show, over the same period, even a 
quarter as many contemporary masterpieces as have been acquired by this 
Society. If, moreover, even a thousand new members could be obtained for it, 
its effectiveness could be trebled at a time when every possible encouragement 
should be given to commencing artists. Ifthe Arts Council or the Contemporary 
Art Society can once succeed in establishing half a dozen provincial centres in 
which contemporary art can be seen and bought, and if people outside London 
can acquire the habit of buying even one new picture a year, the result would 
be more satisfactory than any scheme of State patronage. 

The position of the artist in industry, as shown by the Survey, is grisly and 
dispiriting ; ‘ through no fault of their own,’ the surveyors conclude, ‘ artists 
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have been kept out of industry by low salaries, poor conditions of work, secrecy 
and anonymity.’ Here again, the fault lies as much with the customer as with 
the manufacturer. English people in general have little sense of formal or 
plastic qualities, and have never bothered to develop any natural good taste 
which may have survived the debauchery of mass-produced. consumer-goods. 
If good things are occasionally bought, vanity and snobbery are often the 
eause. An inhibiting prudery, the fear of disturbingly beautiful objects, 
prevents even those who admire good furniture or china in a museum from 
wondering if they could not have something of comparable quality at home. 
It is a sobering fact that at no time between 1700 and 1830 were 
ordinary household goods of the table-and-chair, plate-and-saucer level, so 
wretched in quality as they are now. This should, however, be a challenge to 
invention ; for the movement of fashion and. taste can now, with modern 
publicity devices, be effected in a tenth or a hundredth of the time which was 
necessary in an England governed by the pack-horse and the annual fair. The 
State showed recently, under the stress of wartime necessity, an admirable 
initiative commissioning good designs for the first necessities of furniture and 
equipment ; but the ground gained in this way may be lost when manufacturers 
are once again free to pour out heterogeneous trash at low prices. 

A walk through any large miscellaneous store will provide an excellent 
commentary upon this section of The Visual Arts. On the other hand, there are 
signs that a vast audience is waiting to be converted; and the means to 
conversion are ready at hand—or rather, the technical equipment has been 
devised. Essentially this problem never changes. It is one of education. In 
his Fifth Discourse Sir Joshua Reynolds said that ‘ it is certain that the lowest 
style will be the most popular, as it falls within the compass of ignorance itself ; 
and the vulgar will always be pleased with what is natural, in the confined and 
misunderstood sense of the word.’ Sir Joshua was talking, of course, in a 
specialised sense ; and the particular kind of magniloquence which he enjoined 
upon young artists might not be transferable. But the problem remains the 
same. Ruskin, when cross-examined by the Royal Academy Commission in 
1863, said that artists were ‘ under the necessity of attracting a low class of 
spectators: an artist to live must catch the public eye.’ He went on to speak 
of another problem—that of securing the patronage of that constantly changing 
class, the people who have enough money to buy. The upper classes, then as 
now, did on the whole very little for art ; their ancient privilege of leadership 
in taste had for some time been forfeited. Discerning magnates and their 
descendants are now the only large-scale private patrons ; and very discerning 
some of them are. None the less it is an unsatisfactory situation that, for 
example, hardly any school, college, prison or large institution of any sort ever 
buys a picture from a living artist ; and the professional intellectuals and civil 
servants, who are among the staunchest moral supporters of experimental 
painters, do not in practice buy many pictures, because they cannot afford to 
do so. The Survey rightly calls attention to the very restricted geographical 
area in which an artist can hope to show his work for sale ; it might have been 
added that the psychological area, when seen against the great bulk of the 
uncaring mass, is smaller still. The Arts Council’s touring exhibitions do 
excellent work in extending it ; but their audience remains, in large part, to be 
marshalled. What is needed—and here I must advance a view unpopular in 
the century of the common man—is not that information about art should be 
diffused evenly throughout the population ; what we need is an informed and 
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passionate minority which cares deeply for art and will stop at nothing to get 
at it. In that most remarkable piece of analysis, Sir Kenneth Clark’s lecture on 
‘Art and Democracy,’ there occurs the passage: ‘However widely art is 
distributed, however tactfully shown and intelligently explained, it will still 
appeal only to a small minority.’ The desirable thing is not that everybody 
should be able to recognise ‘ The Leaping Horse ’ or ‘ The Judgment of Paris,’ 
but that there should be a few people in every town who care to make, for its 
own sake, the effort of sustained study which is involved in the appreciation of 
art as an essential part of life. 

There are two good ways of achieving this; one is by frequent and 
thoughtful visiting of museums, the other by the study of art history, at a 
university or post-graduate level, as an integral part of history itself. Here, 
again, Ruskin’s evidence is still apposite. Once we separate, he said, the notion 
of art-education for other education, ‘ once we have made that one fundamental 
mistake, all others follow.’ Ruskin was thinking primarily of the artist, but his 
remark is equally true of the observer. As recently as 1933, Roger Fry had to 
take up an almost deprecating attitude when addressing a Cambridge audience. 
‘ Art must appear to you,’ he said; ‘ to be a fancy subject.’ A few minutes later 
he dared, however, to assert that ‘ if ever there was a liberal education, that of 
Art-history, with its immense range of interests, its vast accumulation of 
learning and the necessity it imposes for delicacy and refinement of perception, 
might claim to be such.’ But Fry did not live to complete his Cambridge lectures, 
and the position has deteriorated to a level well summarised in The Visual Arts. 
‘ That the status of the art teacher is low, and that art plays so small a part in 
the school curriculum, are the direct result of University influence.’ As it 
happens, there has never been a period, since the Renaissance, in which there 
was so much work to be done, in art-history ; and never before has the art- 
historian’s equipment been so varied and effective. The next fifty years could 
see a body of uniquely vaiuable work being done by historians well grounded in 
the humanities and employing, for example, the scientific methods experiment- 
ally evolved by the Warburg Institute. Now that the staff of the Institute has 
done us the honour of settling in England, we have a unique opportunity to 
absorb their teaching and profit by their example. But until there are, at 
Oxford and Cambridge, chairs and faculties of art-history, staffed by illuminants 
of the calibre of Mr. Anthony Blunt, Professor Geoffrey Webb, Mr. John Pope- 
Hennessy, Mr. E. K. Waterhouse and Mr. Robin Ironside, the ignorance and 
apathy of the older Universities are likely to ooze downwards throughout the 
educational scale. 

Public art galleries are, of course, among the most naturally gloomy and 
discouraging of all public places. As Paul Valéry said, ‘There are admirable 
museums, but never a delicious one.’ The Visual Arts reports, as if in surprise, 
that a certain great provincial gallery is used largely as a place of rendezvous ; 
but surely all museums tend towards this end. The more rarefied their contents, 
the more suitable they are ; most of them are warm, dry and free—what more 
could be asked ? The Massey Report, which I strongly recommend everyone 
to read, takes, however, an excusably higher view. I should like to distinguish 
two of the interesting points it makes. These are that even the greatest art 
galleries are often poor, and poorest of all in the salaries paid to their officials ; 
and that their collections are, when analysed, an aggregate of private collections, 
given en bloc at irregular intervals, and of single pictures, bought as funds and 
opportunity have allowed. As for the financial side, this may soon be adjusted ; 
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it had better be so, if the galleries are to attract aspirants of the highest 
qualifications. Let us consider for a moment the second point—the curious 
layer-like deposits which make up the Tate Gallery, for example. It would 
contribute to the history of taste if we could one day have an exhibition of these 
layers, grouped by the date of their acquisition. Large public collections tend 
to assimilate the movements of taste and fashion ; they have so much fat, as it 
were, that the rudest shock can be absorbed. But these shifts of human 
affection have their instructive side. To my mind one of the most valuable 
museums in Europe is the Wallace Collection—simply because it is the history 
of one man’s taste ; more exactly, of the enthusiasms of two men, a father and 
his son. Although the current drive for centralisation is in many ways @ 
laudable one, there is a contrary argument, the purpose of studying art is not 
that one should end with a generalised, centralised, categorised view of history ; 
art exists in order that people may become more thoroughly, more finely 
individual. The Wallace Collection is the work of a voluptuary of genius. 
The Visual Arts is of unacknowledged parentage, though its initial committee 
included publicists, economists, a detective novelist, an educationalist, the 
former secretary of the Zoological Society and a champion figure skater. Their 
work is good ; but for the future of art, and of artists, and of art history, what 
we need (if I may be allowed one last postulate) is not more ‘ fact-finding 


research organisations,’ but more voluptuaries of genius. 
JoHN RUSSELL. 
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A CRY IN THE WILDERNESS 


WuEN I have written this and placed the less inelegant of my garments 
in a suitcase I shall leave these shores. Nothing much (I hope) will 
happen to me at Victoria or in the train, but once I get on to the boat I 
hope a transfiguration will take place. I hope that as the shores of 
England recede and the shores of France draw nearer I shall become 
the person I was when I left them in September, 1939. I hope I shall 
become human again. 

Please don’t think that I mean that only living in France makes a 
person human. For all I know these degrading years may have made 
the French as low as they have made us. For all I know I shall have to 
cringe there too. To say ‘ How terribly kind of you ’ and ‘I wonder do 
you think you could possibly help me ’ every time I want anyone to sell me 
@ necessity or render a trifling service. Maybe I shall have to spend my 
holiday learning to cringe in French. At least it will make a change. 

All I know is that if my self in 1939 met my 1946 self she wouldn’t 
like her. She would say, ‘ What on earth is the matter with that woman ? 
Why does she keep on apologising about everything?’ The truth is 
that the War and this last year (more the year than the war, I think) 
have made me apologetic about being alive. I begin to question whether 
T have a right to breathe this unfettered and un-rationed English air. 

I don’t any longer think of myself as me but as a member of the 
Public. This is a very disagreeable thing to be. It is also a very difficult 
thing to stop being. You have to become an official in Whitehall or an 
M.P. Or at least you must put on a uniform of some kind. ‘ Really I 
don’t know what the Public is coming to ’ said a clippie to me the other 
day. ‘They seem to think we’ve got nothing better to do than take 
them out shopping.’ (I had some parcels.) I asked her timidly why 
she thought I was the Public and not she, and whether when she went 
out shopping she would consider herself the Public, but like a minister 
she had nothing more to add to her statement. Already she had said the 
rudest thing she could say. I held my peace (am I not accustomed to 
holding it ?) and read yet again the notice in the bus about how to make 
her life easier by tendering the exact money. I wish some one would put 
up notices about how to make my life easier for me. Once I was briefly 
cheered by a notice on the wall of a tube station which said ‘ Courtesy 
aids Service ’ because I thought, misguidedly, that it meant someone 
was going to be nice to me. I was wrong. It meant that I must be nice 
to them. 

When I am lucky enough to be allowed to touch my new clothing 
coupons I will be able to buy an extra pair of stockings. Government 
oratory calls this a ‘ concession.’ I think this hurts my pride even more 
than ladders do. Why must they talk to me like this? Why can’t 
they be human and say ‘ We hate interfering with your liberty just as 
much as you hate us doing it. Never mind. It will be over soon and 
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then we can be free of one another.’ The answer is that they don’t hate 
interfering with my liberty because they don’t think I should have any. 
They concede me rights as a citizen but no whims as a human being. 
I want to be free to go to my own particular hell in my own particular 
way. I don’t want my habits governed by their notion of how many 
coupons I need or how many calories. If I want to fast I want to be 
able to fast with dignity and in private. It’s an insult when I get up 
from the table feeling ravenous to be informed by a government official 
that I can’t feel hungry because I have eaten my allowance of calories. 

The gentleman who reads my gas sought me the other day at this 
typewriter to announce that he thought it only right to warn me that 
my consumption of gas had gone up. [ told him that I turned on 
the taps in order to drug myself into a state of bliss and dream it was 
1939. He thought, quite rightly, that this was facetious and said that 
the Public must play its part in assuring that we all had a fair share. I 
believe he believed that a benevolent Government provided me with 
gas free. His tiny little mind under his peak cap had no intercourse 
with the tiny little mind of the clerk who would soon be writing threatening 
notes if I didn’t pay my bill. 

I can stay at home and run amok with gas or coal (if such there 
be), or I can take myself to the local. The degradation of the English 
human being who feels she would like a drink (I suppose a Food Official 
would say ‘ the urge to alcohol ’) is worst than most other degradations 
because it is more public. Landlords being idiosyncratic haven’t evolved 
any official method of telling us whether they have decided to open 
to-night or not. The local down the road has thought up the torture 
of writing its intentions on its wall in small chalk letters. To read them 
you must go up very close and incur the contempt of passers-by who 
are non-drinkers. It may say ‘Open 8’ which means that you can go 
home and do something you ought to do till the urge is past or ‘ Open 
Wednesday 11,’ which means it’s best to go away and forget about it. 
There remains, it’s only fair to say, the local at the top of the hill.’ It 
takes a good twenty minutes’ walking eagerly and sometimes the doors are 
open. Inside a joker with a smug smile shouts ‘ Sorry ladies, minerals 
only.’ 

Not to be left out, the local sweet shop has thought of an equal torture 
for the addicts of ice cream. Small boys who have stood in a queue for 
an hour are told ‘ Only if you put your name down last Wednesday.’ 

It adds up to the truth that the Government crushes us and we in 
our turn crush anyone who we can find to crush. Those who can’t find 
anyone, cringe instead. It won’t make a proud upstanding race nor yet 
a noble one. It won’t make us love Democracy. I have moments in 
which I would accept any oppressor if he said ‘ Eat, drink and have all 
the silk stockings you fancy.’ The fact that I can put a cross on a ballot 
paper about once every five years doesn’t make up for what is happening 
to my personal life the rest of the time. Being free doesn’t just mean 
having the illusion that you chose your tyrants. 
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I suppose we shall grow to love our chains or anyhow to accept them. 

It’s things out of the past that keep reminding us of what freedom was 
like. By the time you are reading this a thing of the past will have become 
part of the past. It is, or was, Munster Square. It’s a very large square 
of very small houses built by a royal architect to house the workers in 
the days before that word was spoken in hushed reverent whispers. The 
grand and great were to live in the Regent’s Park terraces (where our 
officials have graciously condescended to house themselves) and Nash, 
who knew far more about what are now called ‘neighbourhood units ’ 
than do the present L.C.C. decided to put up some squares of small 
houses for the people who worked for them. And a market for them to 
do their shopping. Where the once friendly market stood is a mock 
Queen Anne prison in concrete. It stands straight ahead of you as you 
drive North through Munster Square and I used to contrast the lives of 
the workers who lived in the small friendly little terraced houses with 
their own back gardens and the large square garden with those of the 
modern workers in their prison of brick surrounded by concrete. What- 
ever had happened to one in Munster Square I felt one would have 
stayed human. Life could be lived there with dignity. Well, it won’t 
any more. Or only by ghosts. It will become part of the Euston scheme 
for slum clearance. If you discount all the absurd official excuses about 
delapidations and structure and site you will come to the reluctant 
conclusion I’ve come to. Our rulers loathe privacy and decency and 
decorum. Other countries would preserve Nash squares even if they 
built new houses behind the fagades or kept them as monuments and 
put the slum population of Euston into sky scrapers. Our clucking 
clerks know in their bones that you can’t treat a human being as an 
ant while his fireplace is Georgian and he has his own back yard to forget 
democracy in. ‘ After all it’s only minor Nash ’ said a Leftist newspaper- 
man as we watched the small bricks falling. Farewell then to minor 
Nash, hail to the major architects of the L.C.C. ! 

What shall we do to get free again ? I think we must try te copy the 
Marx Brothers. We must disprove all clichés and disobey all notices. 
We must resist all attempts to make us into good citizens. We must 
abandon our mildness and courtesy and become truculent and bellicose. 
In brief, we must commit every nuisance, using the technique of naughty 
children, until the Government takes some notice of us. I don’t know 
what they imagine the Public is like, but I am sure they don’t count on 
a furious you and me. I am sure they will say that we are ungrateful, 
that they only tried to do what was best for us. I don’t ever again want 
anyone to do what is best for me. If I live to vote again it will be for 
some autocrat impervious to my welfare. All I ask of a government is 
that it should leave me alone and look to the emptying of its pig bins. 
A year of planned Socialism and a Londoner cannot walk through the 
streets of her city without holding her nose. 

HELEN FLETCHER. 
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HatrF of Professor Toynbee’s Study of History in six volumes is devoted to an 
analysis of the breakdown of a variety of civilisations. The conclusion he 
comes to is that the decline and the ultimate downfall of civilisations in the 
past have been due not to invasion nor catastrophe from without but ‘an 
inward loss of self-determination.’ An obvious symptom of this is the ‘ sense 
of drift,’ expressing itself in philosophical systems that hinge upon Chance and ~ 
Necessity. These are frequently related together, and are contraries in our 
minds only when we leave out the believer’s attitude to them. The external 
force defeating him is conceived as a blind current bearing him irresistibly 
onwards, and whether it be accidental or determined is a minor issue. Toynbee 
assumes that when they are regarded as conjunctive, the philosophy or doctrine 
or religion is a pessimistic one. But it may equally be optimistic. The optimistic 
Victorian belief in progress as an automatic force, for instance, was closely 
interwoven with the Darwinian belief in chance as the director-in-chief of 
biological evolution. 

Toynbee gives many examples of the coincidence between decline in 
civilisation and the creed of fatalism. When the Babylonian culture was going 
downhill, Nabonidus extended the predetermined motions of the heavenly 
bodies to the lives and fortunes of human beings. To Marcus Aurelius in the 
days preceding the eclipse of the Roman Empire, Necessity was ‘ the binding 
force of the whole world.’ Laisser-faire occurred in China during the second 
century B.C. as a perversion of the original Taoist philosophy. It was not until 
the tenth century that’ Abu’l Hasan formulated the Islamic predestination 
under the name of Kismet. During the decadence of Hellenism Timoleon 
dedicated a temple to ‘Our Lady Automatism.’ The goddess Tyche or 
Necessity became a general object of worship. Democritus still further extended 
the empire of Determinism and Zeno of Citium invented a kind of totalitarian 
fatalism. On these developments P. E. More in his Platonism commented as 
follows: ‘To ascribe knowledge and certainty to Physical Science and to 
deny Man’s inner freedom by imprisoning the spirit in a huge mechanism of 
fixed and calculable Natural Law is to invert the whole order of the Platonic 
philosophy.’ 

Toynbee is disappointingly brief in tracing the historical career of Thomas 
Hardy’s ‘ Necessitation ’ in our own civilisation. Yet the paternity of Hardy’s 
‘automatic sense Unweeting why or whence’ can be pursued backwards by 
clearly defined paths through the Positivists, via Huxley and the neo-Darwinians 
and back by way of Adam Smith, Malthus, Mandeville and Locke to Hobbes 
in the seventeenth century, who for convenience sake may be called the fountain 
head of the modern fatalism. It would be impossible here to examine and 
compare the various strands of thought represented by these and other cele- 
brated figures who in one way or another have paid their dues and made their 
sacrifices to the blind Goddess of Necessity and her capricious consort, Chance. 
Nor can the Continental influences be considered, particularly that of Descartes 
who made mind purely egocentric and isolated in a void which was nothing 
more than a whirl of atoms in motion. Hobbes’s atomism and mechanism 
went further than the Cartesian matter-motion complex : Hobbes’s Leviathan 
State appeared again in the Hegelian State absolutism and Hobbes’s egoism 
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was echoed down the years by the French Encyclopedists, notably in Holbach’s 
‘ The essence of man is to love himself: thus interest and desire are the only 
motives of all action.’ But we should speedily get lost in such a labyrinth, 
especially if, in trying to find our way through it, we reach yet another path 
which is an integral part of its geography, that of the predestination of the 
Calvinists. 

Therefore, certain prominent peaks in this intricate and diverse landscape 
of ideas between Hobbes and Hardy must receive attention. The most con- 
spicuous of these is the decline of the Christian tradition. Hobbes, though he 
went to church like everybody else in the mid-seventeenth century, was an 
atheist. But many of the determinists who absorbed his philosophy were 
Deists. Deists believed in the immanence of God upon earth, but not in His 
transcendance. The God that was within nature and humanity but not, in 
St. Augustine’s words, ‘ above human nature ’ became immersed in the cosmic 
process and so lost in it and so the instrument of Necessity. That fatalism, 
whether religious or secular, is fatal to the primary Christian doctrine of free 
will and free choice needs no emphasis. The contrast is vividly presented in 
comparing the tragic cycles of Shakespeare and Hardy. If Hardy had written 
Macbeth, Macbeth would have been driven to the bedside of Duncan like a 
leaf in a gale. If Shakespeare had written The Dynasts, Napoleon would have 
succumbed to the intoxication of power politics by a flaw in his own nature, 
not as the pawn of an external and automatic ‘ Immanent Will.’ The sense of 
sin, bitterly repudiated by the modern, is the direct reverse of the sense of 
drift because in the one the evil resides in the human breast and is subject to 
the human will, while in the other it is, as Huxley wrote, ‘ the unfathomable 
injustice of the nature of things.’ Lewis Mumford in The Condition of Man 
has expressed another aspect of the fundamental conflict between Christianity 
and the external domination of Chance or Necessity : ‘ No one should fall so 
far below the dignity of human nature as to believe that the soul perishes with 
the body, or that the world is the mere sport of chance and not governed by 
divine providence.’ 

Another striking peculiarity of fatalism between Hobbes and Hardy, no 
matter what its shape, name or period, is the association of anarchic human 
appetite with the conception of nature as fate and man as an automaton. 
Hobbes’s scientific theory postulated nature as the ‘Great Machine’; his 
political thought assumed man to be so much the prey of his own acquisitive 
passions that only the Leviathan State could control them. Though there is 
no inherent or causal connection between automatism or determinism and this 
riot of rapacious passions, yet this duality of mechanism and the libido and the 
will-to-power recurs again and again, whether the philosopher is cynical like 
Hobbes or pitying like Hardy. It is extremely prominent, for instance, in 
Huxley whose atomic cosmos evolves a ravening organic nature that auto- 
matically begets in its turn the tigerish Homo. 

Exactly the same correlation appears in the economic ‘ law of supply and 
demand ’ of the Victorians. This was and still largely is regarded as entirely 
independent of human volition and control. It is an external force that dictates 
to man how he shall order his economic life. At the same time it was equated 
through Darwinism, and much more dogmatically than ever Darwin himself 
ventured to state, to ‘ the law of the jungle’ which gave a sense of legal com- 
pulsion to the predatory and competitive operations of self-interest. The 
laisser-faire individualism of the nineteenth century was hot against the 
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Christian and medieval restrictions upon usury and insistence upon the Just 
Price, not merely because they were a stumbling block to the ‘ legitimate self- 
interest ’ of the Utilitarians, but because they were an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the necessary workings of a natural law. Thus economics were 
profoundly affected by the philosophy of determinism. The seventeenth 
century alliance between commerce and Puritan predestination was fully 
developed in the Victorian age. 

In our own age the rise of the totalitarian systems has been on the surface 
a revolt against the individualism of Victorian democracy. More radically, 
they are a direct legacy of Hobbes’s Leviathan. The absolutism of the State 
is a logical inference from the concept of nature as the ‘ Great Machine.’ Hitler’s 
own autocratic State was founded in his own words upon ‘ the brazen law of 
necessity and of the right of the best and strongest,’ which is Hobbesian doctrine 
pure and undefiled, three centuries before it got mixed up with evolutionary 
biology. Precisely the same reasoning and the same effects have followed 
from Karl Marx’s ‘ law of historical necessity ’ whose issue also has been the 
supreme sovereignty of the State. Nor has our own country, though attached 
to and moulded by a very different traditional framework than the upstart and 
jerrybuilt one bequeathed by Hobbes, been immune from the idolatry of a 
goddess on whom the Industrial Revolution conferred greater power than she 
had ever enjoyed among the civilisations of the past. Quite apart from the 
Victorian ‘law of the jungle,’ we can trace both in the Utopian notions of 
human perfectibility voiced by Godwin and Shelley and in ‘ the inevitability 
of gradualness’ which was the slogan of the Fabian Society those earlier 
burnt offerings to ‘Our Lady Automatism ’ who in our own time has assumed 
the visage of Moloch. However much that countenance may change, the 
thought behind it is invariably the same: it is in our stars not in ourselves 
that we are underlings. Whether we are underlings struggling out of depressed 
and adverse conditions or superior persons conquering nature or the world, 
it is always Our Lady Automatism who is the mistress of the game. 

The English was for centuries at one with the Christian tradition in attaching 
paramount importance to the individual. The secular idea stressed the value 
of individual liberty and the religious idea was concerned with the sacredness 
of the individual soul. In its best thinking the English conception made that 
liberty contingent upon personal responsibility. The individualism of the 
nineteenth century was a corruption of that dual principle, and it is significant 
that that corruption coincided with the invasion of necessity into what Huxley 
called the ‘ gladiatorial show’ of that competitive economics in which 
individualism was so strenuous an actor. So, as the empire of necessity expands, 
both the liberty of the individual and the value of the human spirit contract. 

We can perceive these antagonistic processes of expansion and contraction 
taking place in many different directions upon the contemporary stage. 
Mechanisation regarded as an end rather than a means to an end is a fatalism 
in itself because necessity by its very nature is devoid of will and purpose. 
The machine demands the services not of the individual exercising his personal 
skill and deriving a personal pleasure from his work, but the mass-man engaged 
in mass-production. This dominance of the impersonal and the quantitative 
is favourable to an automatism not only of labour but of thought and ideas. 
So powerful does it become that we actually witness professed Christians to-day 
arguing on behalf of the ‘ collective social mind’ and against the ‘ obsolete 
conception of the individual.’ So the highly individualised doctrines of the 
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Christian tradition necessarily give way to the sense of generalised and external 
forces sweeping humanity along a predestined path against which it impotently 
struggles or to which it willingly surrenders. The factory system on a large 
scale also exacts the massing of the population into built-up areas that sprawl 
for miles. The great town becomes the magnet for all national activities, even 
for agriculture, and this centripetal tendency leads infallibly to the centralisa- 
tion of governing powers. These cannot expand and multiply without a 
corresponding contraction in regional self-government, a form of institution 
in which choice and initiative impose restraints upon automatism. 

The small individual business has been exposed to the same drift and has 
tended more and more to be merged into the managerial corporation. The 
process itself has been automatic and has happened of itself so inevitably 
that the argument for its desirability has been a kind of postscript upon a fait 
accompli. In the incessant output of machines for making more machines, 
we are witness to-day of what seems an irresistible current increasing in pace 
and volume on its drive towards an unknown sea. Size, mass and speed become 
objects in themselves, and expansion for expansion’s sake enlarges its territories 
and sacrifices everything in its path, regardless of the fact that the spaces for 
expanding in are strictly limited. Such fatalism is the more striking when 
placed beside the dwindling of the world’s food supplies. Not only do industrial 
works continue to encroach upon agricultural areas and the momentum of the 
drift to the towns is quickened, but agriculture itself becomes less and less 
intensive. The plans for more and more ‘ efficiency ’ on the farms of the world, 
for the replacement of human labour by machines, for the absorption of small 
farms into ‘large scale economic units,’ for specialised rather than mixed 
farming, are all extensive by their very nature. The Goliath of industrialism 
goes on conquering and squeezing out what alone can keep him alive. 

Parallel with this automatic expansion the kingdom of the inorganic 
extends its sway over what is the province of the organic only. Farms can 
never become factories except by ceasing to be farms. A food-plant pays no 
attention to discoveries in machinery and chemistry. Technology will not 
make it germinate, grow and ripen any differently in 1946 than the way it 
did in 946. To ignore the rule of return in the farm economy of all ages and to 
gear what is an organism of interdependent parts into a purely urban system of 
economics, cost-accountancy, international competition and mass-production 
by the test of financial cheapness is to rule the living by the not-living. For 
Necessity is only a goddess by a courtesy title. She is an idol, not a being, and 
her realm is that of the inorganic. 

The prevalence of the fatalistic habit of mind in contemporary civilisation, 
or, as Hardy calls it, ‘ Necessitation sways,’ can be observed obliquely as well 
as by the more direct method. The discovery and use of the atomic bomb left 
on the general mind a dual impression, one aspect of which seemed to contradict 
the other. On the one hand, atomic power was harnessed to the theory of 
automatic progress. Its immeasurable possiblities of destruction were switched 
over to those of an equally immeasurable prosperity to come. Utopia was 
built overnight, but a Utopia exclusively conceived in terms of material gain, 
material means and a material end. The mood of ‘ Glory to man in the highest, 
for man is the master of things’ had stepped from man himself and his vain- 
glory to his physical environment and mechanical instruments. On the other 
hand, a sense of man’s powerlessness to overcome the forces of death made 
itself felt. A paralysis of the will, a gloomy and reluctant sense of an inevitable 
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doom, if less conspicuous than the first mood, was certainly present. Both 
these repercussions, though apparent opposites, were essentially fatalistic in 
temper. 

Another example cropped up on and after the announcement of the world 
food shortage. Government, press, debates in the Commons and casual 
comment were virtually unanimous in ascribing this catastrophe to the per- 
versity of nature. Apart from the ravages of war, drought was the villain of 
the piece. The failure of crops over four continents was an Act of God, but 
in no sense the responsibility of man. The fact that modern droughts are by 
excessive deforestation almost entirely man-made and the equally significant 
fact that any soil well fed with humus has a moisture content which makes it 
resistant to drought, these were either unknown or ignored. The soils of the 
world are peculiarly vulnerable to drought in our time because they have 
been relentlessly exploited and ‘mined’ by bad farming methods at the 
dictation of a predatory economics. These have consistently violated biological 
laws with the just consequence that the fertility of the whole earth has been 
seriously impoverished. But to confess to this does not square with the deter- 
ministic attitude, and so the responsibility for it is shouldered off upon an 
external agency. The words of Edmund in King Lear stretch much further 
than their context : ‘ This is the excellent foppery of the world that . . . we 
make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon and the stars, as if we were 
villains by necessity, fools by heavenly compulsion, knaves, thieves and 
treachers by spherical predominance.’ 

In the old Persian mythology, the protagonists in the cosmic war between 
good and evil were Ormuzd and Ahriman. In our own civilisation they may be 
said to have changed their names to Free Will and Necessity. Without doubt 
the second of these contestants has been gaining ground at a perilous pace to 
the expense of the first. It may be asked, which is the truth of human nature 
and our life upon earth? And certainly there is an element of determinism 
in the world of life, notably in the causal connection between error and its 
nemesis. But equally responsibility for his own errors is the inalienable 
prerogative of man. The effects of these are all about us and, if so, man’s 
free will is not an illusion. As is revealed by historical survey, Our Lady 
Automatism makes her appearance upon the stage of human affairs not in the 
periods of growth in civilisation, but of decline. But the possession of the 
privilege of free choice always opens the way for the reversal of error, the 
arrest of drift and the recovery of ‘ self-determination.’ Fatalism is the idol 
of man’s helplessness and surrender to the stream of events ; by yielding to it 
he acknowledges himself incapable of fashioning his own destiny. Only the 
organic and spiritual energy of life can build—or save—civilisation. 


H. J. MassineHaM. 








AUSTRALIA’S ‘ ACCIDENTAL’ TOWNS 


Avustratt4 has her ‘ accidental’ towns—towns that have come about 
through some hazard of fortune or mischance of nature—towns in the 
goldfields born when gold was found, and which died when it gave out, 
towns made important by droughts, towns that came out of a flood. 

Windorah was like that. Out in western Queensland, Cooper’s Creek 
is normally just a muddy trickle in the rocky plains. But in flood times 
the water comes down in a mighty wall, and in places spreads out over 
eighty miles or so. It all happens so quickly that travellers must move 
fast if they aren’t to be caught in the open. That is what nearly happened 
to a teamster, back in the pioneering days. He was ploughing across the 
country with a mixed cargo of stores for some outback settlers when the 
floods came down, and he just managed to make the safety of a stony 
ridge on the creek’s edge before the surrounding plain turned into an 
inland sea. 

He was there for weeks before the waters subsided enough for him to 
get away, but he hadn’t been alone. Some cattle drovers had sheltered 
there, too, and the usual tribe of natives had pitched their ‘ wurlies,’ for 
the place had been an aboriginal refuge in time of flood for generations. 

When the teamster had first started off his cargo had included several 
demi-johns of rum. By the end of his stay there wasn’t much of it left. 
The drovers had needed something to while away the tedious days of 
their isolation, and they had paid well. So well, in fact, that the teamster 
decided there was no need to trave] any more. Goods sold just as well 
if you let people come to you. The remainder of his cargo would make 
the nucleus of a general store. So he set up in business, and because the 
droving trails and teamsters’ tracks passed the place, he flourished. 

His hillside store soon became the recognised gathering place for 
drovers and travellers, and when settlers from surrounding properties 
decided to hold yearly race-meetings on the riverside flat, the place was 
made. They called it Stony Ridge at first, but before long they changed 
that for Windorah, its native name for centuries back. 

Before Jong there were two hotels of mud brick with spinfex thatch 
roofs, other stores and several houses. At race times, anything from 
400 to 600 people would crowd into the town to drink and gamble. They 
did their gambling out of doors, and old-timers still tell of the street 
crammed full of little gambling tables, each lit with a slush lamp, and 
surrounded by anxious gamblers and fascinated night insects. 

Then came the coaches of Cobb & Co., which, like their American 
counterpart, Wells Fargo, linked the settlements of the outback, and 
brought comparative speed in place of the rumbling bullock waggons. 
When they made it the first mail change on Cooper’s Creek, they put 
Windorah on the map, and the place gradually became famous as a 
gambling town. 
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But soon gambling took second place to another industry. People 
stopped being superstitious about opals, and as the stony hills and ridges 
of the outback were full of them, Windorah became the gathering place 
for opal fossickers. Men still recall how they would come in from the 
ranges, sometimes lone men on foot, sometimes in pairs, with horses and 
packs, to unload their takings on to public-house bars—glittering 
iridescent stones, whose quality and quantity decided the duration of 
their finders’ spree. 

Windorah acquired a name for hospitality, too, for a peculiar brand 
of ‘ mateship ’ towards the unfortunate. They say that if a man came to 
Windorah down on his luck in those days, and carrying his swag, the 
townspeople would send him on his way again fitted out with riding horse, 
pack animals and all the gear he needed. 

The town didn’t have a constable. Father McInnes, the parish priest, 
kept the peace. If things got out of hand, he straightened them out 
again. They tell the story of two Windorah men who took to each other 
with stirrup irons. When Father McInnes arrived, they were doing each 
other considerable damage. He quelled the brawl by wresting the irons 
from the combatants and laying them vigorously about their heads, 
helped by his small sheep-dog, who snapped at their heels. 

But the Father and his dog are long since gone, and Cobb & Co. have 
given way to the railways, which do not touch Windorah. The old 
sportsmen are part of the country that they pioneered, and their grand- 
sons take more pleasure in the modern race-tracks of the big towns. 
The opal mines are played out, and now that gambling on a grand scale 
is done Windorah is no longer important. 

They say that, perhaps, when the big schemes for post-war expansion 
of the cattle industry are carried out, there might be a future for Windorah. 
Perhaps one day there may be a big meat works on the ridge where the 
natives used to shelter. 

That is all in the future. At the moment a few battered houses and 
a quiet country pub are all that remain of the little outback town. 

Quilpie is different. Quilpie is a new town, only founded thirty years 
or so ago by a shrewd man who realised that one day the railway would 
finish there. But Quilpie, too, owes its importance to two accidents of 
nature—the presence of water, and the lack of it. 

If you take the train from Brisbane to Quilpie, it’s somewhere near 
midnight on the second night of your journey when you arrive. 

You're tired and grimy from the journey, but you have a pleasant 
surprise. For you find that Quilpie’s main hotel has a comfortable, 
homely atmosphere, with good rooms, spacious modern bathrooms, and 
a copious supply of steaming hot water—something unexpected in the 
outback. 

This hot water is one of nature’s accidents that makes Quilpie notable. 
It has a strange sulphurous smell, but that’s only because it comes from 
the artesian flow, 3,000 feet below ground. 

Once, when a succession of dry seasons had the local people nearly 
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in despair, when the pastures failed and the cattle died in thousands, 
someone discovered this artesian flow to give life to the thirsty paddocks. 

Now the Quilpie people can smile in the face of drought, and in 
Quilpie every house has artesian water laid on at the main—30,000, 008 
gallons of it a day, at a constant temperature of 178° F. 

The man who founded Quilpie had been brought up in western Queens- 
land, and since boyhood had been familiar with the habits and language 
of the local aboriginals, so he gave his town and its streets the names of 
native birds. 

Quilpie means curlew, night bird of the boding cry. Brolga Street, 
the main thoroughfare, is named after the stately dancing bird. Bullin- 
bullin is the whistling parrot, and Jabiru the great swamp bird. Other 
streets are called Boonkai, Chulungra, Quarrion and Dukamurra. 

But it isn’t for its street names, or even for its extraordinary water 
supply, that the plains people know Quilpie best. Over the past few 
years it has gained the reputation of being the biggest pastoral trucking 
centre in Australia. 

Throughout the year, many thousands of cattle and sheep come to 
Quilpie to be yarded and trucked away to distributing centres all over the 
eastern states of the continent. In 1944, the figures soared from a 
previous yearly average of 30,000 to more than 60,000 head of cattle, 
valued at approximately £750,000. In the same year 110,000 sheep 
were trucked away from Quilpie’s stockyards. 

The reason for the town’s sudden rise in importance was another 
accident of nature. It came because of the drought, which forced cattle- 
owners to divert their stock to this, the nearest railhead, in order to 
obviate long droving treks over stricken areas. Otherwise they would 
have taken the long trail to Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, or 
down over the border to New South Wales. 

During the eighty years since the first settlers came to the west of 
Queensland, the inhabitants have become philosophical towards the 
caprices of the weather. 

There are good years, when the plains are rich with grass and the 
pelicans and wild game dive lazily after fish in the brimming water-holes ; 
when bale after bale of wool leaves Quilpie for the coast ; when mobs of 
fat, sleek cattle come into the town, and the takings of the local yearly 
race-meetings reflect the prosperity of the district. 

There are bad seasons, when the rain holds off indefinitely until the 
plains have no pasture except the grey mulga scrub, and the water 
mirages tantalise the traveller, when stock perish miserably, too weak to 
extricate themselves from the muddy remains of what were once rivers 
and billabongs. 

But, for the settlers, something always happens to save the situation 
in the nick of time. 

Mary Durack MILER. 
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FAIR COMMENT 


Tue TOWNSMAN AND THE COUNTRY 


Once again, this September, we shall see the second army of holiday- 
makers hurling themselves at railway stations, waiting in apparently 
interminable queues, in some cases returning, defeated, from the battle 
to try again another day ; possessed of unlimited patience, and, it seems, 
of enough money (in spite of the cost of living) to pay the extortionate 
charges of seaside and rural lodgings. This is the Untutored Townsman’s 
Invasion of the Country, and that is the title of a book, just published by 
Dr. C. E. M. Joad. I have been reading it with much sympathy for his 
aim, which is the defence of rural beauty from the assaults of multitudes 
and machines, and with some irritation over the methods he proposes 
for realising that aim. I cannot help uncharitably wishing that Dr. Joad, 
evidently a stalwart pedestrian, would not advertise our surviving corners 
and patches of still unspoilt country and sea coast. He loves the English 
countryside and wishes it to be preserved. Good. But he wants others 
to love it, too. ‘One always wants to communicate one’s enthusiasms 
and share one’s tastes.’ Notso good. All depends on the people to whom 
one communicates enthusiasm and with whom one shares a taste. A taste 
for solitude, peace and beauty, shared with millions, obviously turns 
solitude into multitude, peace into uproar and beauty into ugliness. 
‘For all men kill the thing they love.’ Certainly most of the townsmen 
who swarm over the countryside succeed in killing the beauty they think 
they love. But do they really love it? Dr. Joad supposes they can be 
taught to do so. I doubt it. 


Wuat Trippers Want 


What a very large number of townsmen want when they invade 
villages, woods and ‘ beauty spots ’ from neighbouring seaside resorts, or 
from London and other big cities, is simply the trip—they are ‘ trippers ’— 
the coach-ride, the movement, the speed, the slight sensation of change. 
Upon arrival at each point in the excursional programme they will descend, 
stare about them with lost looks, glance into a church, strew paper in the 
village street, and perhaps, if personally conducted, listen, in gaping 
astonishment, to loud-spoken explanations from their guide. In one 
beautiful English village—nothing will induce me to name it—the coaches 
used to arrive in holiday season from three large seaside towns. They 
would line up before the famous churchyard, to be told, in tinned accents, 
that John Bunyan had preached under a tree in historical fact dedicated 
to John Wesley ; that a cottage once inhabited by Ellen Terry belonged 
to a film-star ; with other pieces of miscellaneous inaccuracy that seemed 
to make no impression whatever upon them. It all reminded one of the 
old tale of the party taken to see John Milton’s cottage and turning away 
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in disgust because they had supposed it to be Thomas Lipton’s. I do not 
believe that the majority of these restless people care in the least for 
‘sights ’ or for rural loveliness. They want education? Yes: but in 
the laborious process they ruin the peace of every place they visit. This 
is hard on the ‘natives.’ They gain not one penny from the invaders 
who bring their own provisions with them. But they, too, by infection, 
lose all sense of the quietness and good manners of their upbringing in 
country places. 


Way a UNIVERSITY ? 


Dr. Joad devotes a good deal of space to lamentation over the ruins of 
Oxford, as they may now be described. All Oxford men will sympathise 
with his regrets. Years ago there descended upon the city of Matthew 
Arnold’s Thyrsis—‘lovely all times she lies, lovely to-night ’—the 
appalling blight of Nuffieldism which has helped to turn Oxford into a 
suburb of Birmingham in the aspect of its environment. Why should 
there be a University there at all? This seems to be the question asked 
by the industrial workers who throng the streets of Oxford in their leisure 
hours. I hear also from Dr. Joad that he learnt of two ladies discussing 
in an Oxford bus the many discomforts and difficulties of Oxford life, 
the queues, the shortages, the crowds; and that one concluded—or is 
said to have concluded—‘ as if that weren’t bad enough what do they want 
to go and dump a University down here for ? ’ 


NUFFIELDISM 


Nuffieldism is the newest and doubtless the worst horror. But I can 
assure Dr. Joad that even in my time, which was before his, the ‘ fair city 
of youth and dream’ was already doomed, in respect of the peace and 
seclusion that made it what Taine, as a visitor from France in the ’seventies 
of the last century, called the ideal retreat for ‘ poetic study.’ From the 
zsthetic point of view one may fondly regret University Reforms and 
married fellows and ladies and North Oxford, and long for the too- 
bibulous bachelor common rooms of Gibbon’s description, or for the 
negligent control of Shelley’s time, with idle dons urging an atheist youth 
to ‘ read Aristotle, Sir, do you not read Aristotle ?’ One may regret those 
things and ask why the despoilers of beauty cannot or could not dump 
another university down somewhere in the Midlands ; one reserved for 
the study of machinery—particularly of motor-car improvements—of 
science in all its applications. A Female College might be added, as in 
Tennyson’s Princess, somewhere else, say in the Isle of Wight, thus 
leaving Oxford alone. Alas, that should have been done long ago. It 
is now too late. Let me add that the architectural defacement of Oxford, 
as of other famous towns, is not exclusively to be attributed to indus- 
trialism and villa residences for the families of dons. Some of it comes 
from the tastelessness of learned men who in the past have approved 
plans for such dull extensions as the new buildings of New College, 
Balliol and Christ Church. That tendency continues to this. day. 
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Observe, as the latest error, the sort of fortress that calls itself the 
extension of the Bodleian. 


GERTRUDE STEIN 


One might have expected that Gertrude Stein, the celebrated exponent 
of the repetitive style in English prose, would have received more attention 
from newspaper critics than she did, after her death a few weeks ago. 
Her reiterative prattle, giving the effect of an incantation, the cultivated 
infantilism of her mannerism, delighted all who, between two wars, were 
striving to strip language of familiar associations, logical structure, and 
conventional diction. As an aid to that achievement punctuation was 
suppressed, and, with punctuation, pauses. The result was, to the 
uninitiated, a breathless babble. Miss Stein was greatly admired while 
she remained difficult—or unintelligible. When she became—for her— 
almost lucid she lost many of her followers and rivals in the art of repeating 
something that ‘means’ nothing until it appears to be deviating into 
sense. Then, when her mighty mind turned its attention to contemporary 
scenes and problems, as in her latest and silliest book, Wars I have Seen, 
it became obvious that, if she took great pains to write as a child might, 
she could not help thinking as a child would ; and a spoilt child at that. 
Her American patronage of tortured France, where she spent most of her 
life, revealed the poverty of her powers of observation and criticism and 
also her lack of sympathy with human suffering. 


‘So very Susie’ 


‘ Susie—so very Susie !’ Doesn’t Gertrude Stein say that somewhere ? 
It is rather good. It conveys an impression, On the one occasion when I 
met her at a party I did not find her, as I had expected and feared, so 
very Gertie; but an entirely sensible, though scornful woman who 
reminded me of a German governess, though The Times thought her 
‘exaggeratedly Red Indian ’ in countenance. Miss Stein was remarkably 
frank in her appreciations of her admirers in that assembly. She excepted 
one writer only from her condemnations. Another was described as a 
nitwit (or some equivalent word). A third as a farceur or fumiste, the 
rest as nobodies who imitated the poet Apollinaire whom, I gathered, 
Miss Stein admired. This was amusing. It was also clear. And each 
caustic judgment was uttered only once. 

RICHARD JENNINGS. 











PAGES FROM A GREEK JOURNAL 


BuivuE and white are the colours of the Greek flag, and this choice of 
colours must have been instinctive, for so much of the Greek landscape 
has the same pale blue and glistening white which go to make up the 
national flag. Indeed, the Greeks seem to have a natural preference for 
these two colours, and the majority of their caiques and sailing boats 
are painted in these shades, and the ceremonial uniforms of the Evzones, 
or the Royal Guards, are also blue and white, trimmed with gold. Still, 
whilst this pale blue suggests the clear summer skies of Greece, so pure 
in colour that they remind one that this was the Ancient abode of the 
Gods, and the white of the houses and the foamy crests of the waves 
suggest a Greek purity of feeling, there are other colours in the landscape 
which correspond with the hidden violence in the Greek character. 

During the sunsets, which attain a flaming red-gold intensity, here, 
on the Island of Aigina, I look across the sea towards the Peloponnese 
where the mountains of Argos have a deep mauve and purple, which 
recall the death-fraught house of Atreus. Indeed, the whole magnificent 
panorama with the great mountainous block of Methana rising sheer out 
of the sea, and the rocky headlands, and the sharp, unexpected changes 
in the climate, often suggest a terrible violence and passion. 

Delphi, too, with its cleft in the great mountains that surround it also 
has this sense of mystery and hidden menace. There is little that is soft 
or sentimental about the Greek landscape. It is tough, gaunt and heroic, 
but made beautiful by the marvellous clear Mediterranean light. 

People who are shocked by the fierce passions of contemporary Greek 
politics and by the cruelty shown by both sides in the December revolt 
should remember the natural background of the country. This is a 
Mediterranean country, and the peoples of the South have always surprised 
those in the North by the violence of their politics and by the intensity 
of their feelings. 

I do not think that any foreigner can really understand or know Greece 
by merely visiting Athens. One must visit the countryside or the islands 
to gain a proper insight into modern Greek life. Since I have been living 
on the Island of Atégina, I have gained quite different impressions of the 
Greeks from those that I formed whilst I was living in Athens. Here, in 
Aigina, one comes much closer to the people—they are much more 
themselves and not self-conscious as they are in the towns. 

The simple Greeks, and these form the majority of the country’s 
population, I find, are still obsessed with tradition. They are slow to 
change their habits and obstinate in clinging to their own traditional 
customs. This certainly applies to food. The Greek peasant really only 
likes his own kind of cooking—that is to say a cuisine based mainly on 
olive oil, bread and cheese, and a few Turkish dishes like pilaff and 
dolmans, vine leaves stuffed with meat and rice, which have become part 
of the national diet since the days of the Turkish domination. 
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The average Greek dislikes Western dishes and he will not eat the 
tinned food provided by UNRRA unless forced to do so.' Indeed, this 
is one of the chief problems facing UNRRA’s diet and nutrition experts. 
For the Greek peasant, instead of eating the carefully compiled rations 
devised by expert dieticians, sells them on the market to buy the food 
that he really likes—even if this means that he will eat less. 

My own maid, Kiria Georgia, considers it a mad Anglo-Saxon eccentri- 
city that I should prefer to have my eggs fried in margarine rather than 
in olive oil. As in Spain, all the rest of the food is cooked in oil. ‘ It’s 
so good for you !’ she tells me. ‘ It’s the olive oil which makes us Greeks 
so strong.’ 

There is quite a ritual about Greek home life, and the Greek peasant 
expects you, even as a foreigner, to conform to certain customs. For 
instance, dogs or cats must never be fed out of plates that are used for 
meals. This is considered a barbarous and unclean habit and surprising 
in the British—a race which the Greeks grudgingly admit as one of the 
few civilised races apart from themselves. 

Waste in the kitchen is an absolute crime, and I am sure that the 
Greek housewife would die of shock if she could witness the extravagances 
of even an Anglo-Saxon working man’s home. Nothing in Greece is ever 
wasted. Disused tin cans are never thrown away but adapted to a variety 
of uses. Beaten into new shapes, painted in colours, given handles, these 
tins reappear as flower-pots, water-carriers, plates and any shapes service- 
able about the house. For this reason the millions of tins imported by 
UNRRA have been a veritable God-send. 

Still, this rigid economy is a reflection of the real, deep-rooted poverty 
of the Greek people. For this really is a poor country and always has 
been so. In Adgina, where there is a flourishing sponge industry, the 
workers are paid 5,000 drachmas a day—five shillings—and this is 
considered a good wage. 


D. H. Lawrence would have liked Greece. It would have suited his 
particular gifts as a writer—his almost sensual evocation of the beauties 
of nature and his theory that man in order to be happy must keep close 
to nature. 

The Greek is still very close to his native soil. As in Ancient Greece, 
birds, beasts, and flowers meah much to the modern Greek, but his feeling 
for Nature is entirely spontaneous and there is nothing self-conscious 
about it. To the Greek it is perfectly natural that you should know all 
about crops, how to grow vegetables, and how to rear livestock. Just as 
it is in his nature to know the ways of the sea and how to sail a boat or 
fish. A Greek peasant will put a flower behind his ear and gain a sensuous 
pleasure from its colour and texture, but he rarely bothers to cultivate a 
flower garden. Flowers are a luxury, whereas vegetables can be eaten. 
And, anyhow, the countryside abounds in wild flowers ! 

Pagan at heart, the Greeks have a sunny, almost childlike enjoyment 
in living. They are not afraid of physical passions and the complicated 
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Anglo-Saxon attitude towards sex is incomprehensible to them. Lying 
in the sun, making love, singing and dancing, are all part of living and 
therefore to be enjoyed as much as possible. At the same time, peasant 
life is spartan in its simplicity. Comfort means little and there is little 
attempt to achieve it. On Aigina, many of the fishermen live on their 
caiques and sleep happily on the wooden decks. Also, many Greeks 
whom I know never mind sleeping on the stone floor of a house or on the 
hard earth— indeed, they like it. 

When a visiting Anglo-Saxon lady came to Aigina looking for a house 
and expressed her horror at the lack of bathrooms and the higher forms of 
sanitation, the peasant woman showing her round was surprised, saying, 
‘ But, Kiria,! there’s the sea !’ 

Still, it would be foolish to idealise the Greek peasant, sailor or worker. 
He has the virtues and vices of his kind. The Greek has a tradition of 
courtesy and good manners towards any stranger, but he can be brutal 
and unkind to his fellow-countrymen. Ordinary Greek life is torn by 
personal hatreds and feuds. Two of the caiques doing the daily service 
between Adgina and Pirzeus are owned by two brothers, but instead of 
collaborating together they are deadly rivals. So, each day, the two 
caiques leave at the same hour and the brothers vie with each other to 
attract customers ana merchandise—and Greece is still desperately short 
of shipping ! 

The people are very superstitious, too. The countryside and the 
islands abound in centuries’ old customs which still must be obeyed. 
Women in love will lay curses on a man if he deserts or finds a new love, 
and the peasant women are for ever crossing themselves. They make the 
sign of the cross whenever undertaking a journey, and some of the older 
women still think the camera is an invention of the Devil. I wanted to 
photograph some nuns in a convent up in the mountains, but it was 
practically impossible to take the snapshot as the poor women were so 
frightened that they were making repeated signs of the cross as if to ward 
off the Evil Eye. 

The Evil Eye is much believed in and one often sees small babies 
with a small bright blue bead tied round their necks. As in the Middle 
East, these blue glass beads are protection against possessors of the Evil 
Eye, and the Greeks, like the Turks, hang necklaces of these blue beads 
round their horses and mules. They even hang these beads on fruit 
trees and sometimes on a favourite plant. 

Undoubtedly a primitive way of life. But, living close to the earth 
and Nature, it has given the Greeks a fierce vitality and toughness which 
has enabled them to endure much in the past. It is a pity that D. H. 
Lawrence never visited Greece. I think that he would have approved 
of the Greek way of life. 


DEREK PATMORE. 
June, 1946. 


1 Kiria is the Greek for ‘ Madam.’ 
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MEMORANDUM ON CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Vv 


The end of the war found the economic structure of Czechoslovakia vastly 
different from pre-war days. Czechoslovakia had been a country with a preponder- 
ance of light industries exporting to the west and overseas. The Germans had 
changed it into an arsenal. The glass industry was largely at a standstill, new 
engineering plants had been built which employed about 70 per cent. of all workers, 
textile plants had been reduced, around Aussig the light chemical industries had 
been extended’and new plants for heavy chemicals had been erected, the biggest 
plant for the production of synthetic petrol in Europe had been erected in Trieb- 
schitz, near Bruex. The devastations in industrial Bohemia were comparatively 
insignificant, in Moravia somewhat bigger, and, in particular, in Eastern Slovakia 
very considerable. The communications in the Western part of the Republic 
suffered by the acute lack of rolling stock, and in the East they were destroyed. 
Communications to western Europe were practically non-existent. As most of the 
workers in the light industries which exported before the war to the west were 
Germans and Czechoslovakia had decided to expel all Germans, 3} millions, a recon- 
struction on pre-war lines was unthinkable. Furthermore, the expulsion of the 
Germans had been recommended by the Soviet Government during the negotiations 
and the constitution of the new Government in Moscow in April, 1945, and was 
actively supported by the Marshals Zhukov and Koniev. This meant, practically, 
a very substantial reduction of the light industries. But the new heavy industries 
were by no means safe. As most of the country was occupied or liberated by the 
Red Army, according to the stipulations about the so-called war booty all new 
plants erected during the occupation were the property of the Soviet Union. Thus 
it was in the hands of the Soviet Union to deprive Czechoslovakia of the heavy 
industries as well. But after several weeks of negotiations Czechoslovakia and the 
Soviet Union came to a preliminary agreement which left these new industries in 
the hands of Czechoslovakia. Practically, this agreement meant that Czechoslova- 
kia’s industrial production would be integrated in the Soviet economy. 

To achieve this aim some order had to be brought in Czechoslovak industry. In 
the days after the liberation the new factory committees ran wild and sacked 
managers and specialists and ran the factories themselves after a fashion. The 
Government had to stop these improvisations. A council of economic Ministers was 
created with Mr. Outrata, a former right-wing industrialist as chairman. Outrata 
joined the Communist Party. A State Planning Office, headed by Dr. K. Maiwald, 
an economist of Keynesian outlook in pre-war days, but now a left-wing Social 
Democrat, was subordinated to this council and started work. The result of their 
work was the decree of October 25th, 1945, about the nationalisation of industries 
and banks. All engineering plants, all plants for building materials with more than 
120 workers and all other plant with over 400 workers were nationalised. National- 
isation affected more than 80 per cent. of all industries. All remaining free enter- 
prises and crafts were organised in compulsory associations and the plan drawn up 
by the Planning Office was compulsory for the nationalised and the private sector. 
A board attached to the Ministry of Industry composed of specialists and repre- 
sentatives of the Trade Union was to nominate managers for the nationalised plants. 
At the same time the Communist chairman of the Trade Union, Zapostocky, warned 
the factory committees not to interfere with management and to mind their own 
business. They would have wide scope in mixed production committees, The 
industries were organised in groups, a general director was nominated for every 
group of nationalised industries, he nominated district managers and the district 
managers nominated the managers of the single plants. The general manager is 
solely responsible to the Ministry. Thus industry was prepared for the integration. 
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It is difficult to see any other solution. The communications with the west are 
disrupted, the trains allotted by ECITO to Hamburg and Antwerp few, the western 
states cannot supply Czechoslovakia with raw materials, therefore trade relations 
with the Soviet Union and South Eastern Europe, which is Soviet occupied, are the 
only solution. 

The trade agreement concluded with the Soviet Union is really a barter agree- 
ment. The Soviet Union supplies the raw materials, in particular cotton, iron ore 
and other ores, and the Czechoslovak industries do the work. Though not stated 
officially it is generally known, and can be confirmed by industrial representatives 
who come to Britain, that the payment for the raw materials is 60 per cent. in 
finished goods and 40 per cent. remain for Czechoslovakia. 

Two examples will illustrate the nature of the economic relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

It has been agreed that in 1946, 60 per cent. of all foreign films imported to 
Czechoslovakia must be of Soviet provenance. In 1947, 70 per cent. of the films 
will be Soviet and in 1948, 80 per cent. From then on the import quota will remain 
unchanged. Czechoslovakia pays for the films by putting her studios at the dis- 
posal of the Soviet producers. 

After’ the recent conclusion of the trade agreement with the Soviet Union the 
head of the Czechoslovak electrical industries, Mr. Hromadka, went to Moscow and 
offered to the Soviet Union the whole output of electro engines. The Soviet Union 
accepted and prices and conditions were to be agreed later. The Czech demand was 
the price of 1937 plus 300 per cent., but the final price which was agreed under 
Soviet pressure was the price of 1937 minus 40 per cent. preference. 

To adapt industries to this new trend and to overcome the shortage of labour 
caused by the transfer of 34 millions of Germans, the industries have been divided 
in three categories : 

Category A are heavy and key industries which must maintain production in 
any conditions. 

Category B are industries which may be temporarily mopped or transferred to 
development areas in Slovakia. 

Category C are light industries which will be abolished. Glass, china and textile 
come partly under this category. 

Besides the shortage of raw materials the shortage of man power is the main 
reason for these measures. 

Several factors have caused this shortage. Firstly, the transfer of the Germans 
and Hungarians. By a decree of June, 1945, all German and Hungarian property 
was confiscated. Shops and enterprises were allotted through the local national 
committees to nationally reliable Czechs and Slovaks, thus hundreds of thousands 
left their work and became national trustees of the confiscated property. As there 
was no check at all it happened very often that the same applicant took over shops 
or houses in three or four different districts. In October, 1945, this state of affairs 
became intolerable and so central settlement and transfer boards were created. 
One came under the Ministry of Interior and the other under the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Both were entitled to allot ‘ enemy ’ property. As the national committees 
were unwilling to yield their rights the muddle is unimaginable. 

The second factor is the new agricultural reform. The German farms and the 
estates over 60 acres and in Czechoslovakia were carved up in allotments of 12 to 
15 acres and given to agricultural labourers and former partisans and soldiers of the 
armies abroad. This reform led to a scarcity of agricultural labour, and at present 
200,000 agricultural labourers would be required to gather the harvest. The Govern- 
ment intends to solve this problem by settling 60,000 Czechs from the Soviet Union, 
100,000 Italians and 20,000 Bulgarians in Czechoslovakia. 

Finally, there is the transfer of the Germans and Hungarians. It is intended to 
transfer all of the Germans from Czechoslovakia. Important workers are still being 
kept and are partly free, partly living in camps and driven to work by the police. 
German workers are as yet working in considerable numbers in the glass, paper and 
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textile industries. They have been formed into forced labour units and have been 
sent to the coal mines where they are paid 5 crowns (6d.) a day, and in the district 
of Ostrava every Czech miner has a German ‘helper.’ As for the expelled Germans 
who go to the Russian zone of Germany, they are organised in Associations under 
Communist leadership which condemn the chauvinism of Czechoslovakia. This 
happens in spite of the f--» ‘hat the Russians insisted on the expulsion of the 
Sudeten Germans. At pres=.t it is intended to retain about 400,000 Germans in 
Czechoslovakia for specialised labour. 

The transfer of the Hungarians ‘is on a different base, it is really intended as an 
exchange of population, as 200,000 Slovaks are living in Hungary. The Hungarians 
after drawn-out negotiations agreed to an exchange of equal numbers. The agree- 
ment was naturally sponsored by the Russians and signed at the end of May, 1946. 
Nevertheless, on May 26th, after the conclusion of the agreement, the Hungarian 
Deputy Prime Minister and Soviet Citizen Rakosi attacked the transfer in a speech 
in Bekescsaba in the strongest terms as undemocratic and chauvinist and asked that 
if the Czechs could not grant a special minority status to the remaining 400,000 
Hungarians they should transfer them with their territory, which practically would 
mean the cession of Southern Slovakia. As nothing in Hungary or Eastern Germany 
happens without Russian consent the intricacies of the transfer serve clearly to 
increase Russian influence in Czechoslovakia. 

The export and import figures for March prove clearly that Russia is by far the 
biggest importer and market for Czechoslovakia. As an importer Sweden is on the 
second place with iron ore, whereas the trade relations with Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. are diminutive. Foreign trade is handled by the Ministry for Foreign Trade 
and is subject to an intricate system of licences. 

After the liberation Czechoslovak currency was inflated and amounted to 
120 milliards of crowns as compared with 8 milliards of crowns in 1938. 

Trade was reduced to barter as the farmers were not willing to sell foodstuffs for 
worthless money. Therefore the circulating currency was reduced by a drastic 
reform on November Ist. All accounts were frozen and nobody received more ready 
money than 500 crowns and his wages for November. It was intended to reduce the 
circulating currency to about 12 milliards of crowns by December Ist. But the Red 
Army authorities insisted that for them the exchange should be unlimited and the 
Americans followed suit. Thus on November 20th the circulating notes were 20 
milliards and for the time being in April circulation was 30 milliards. To create the 
desired effect the Government therefore decided to raise prices by 200 per cent. 
compared with 1939. But the trade unions insisted that wages should rise equally. 
Thus a hidden inflation was not altogether avoided. Nevertheless, the volume of 
the black market has decreased and money is buying some goods. 

On the whole, Czechoslovakia with its new economic structure cannot compete 
with engineering and chemical plants of Western Europe and will therefore in future 
direct the economic activities towards the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 

To characterise the attitude towards the west the so-called UNRRA discussion 
which filled the columns of all papers in April is not without interest. UNRRA 
supplies her goods free of charge to Czechoslovakia as to all states which she sup- 
ports. This was brazenly denied in an article of the Communist Leebl in the Com- 
munist paper Rude Pravo. As Leebl is principal adviser in the Ministry for Foreign 
Trade, his statement found wide belief and even the official denial of UNRRA and 
statements in the moderate press cannot dispel the popular belief ‘ that the western 

imperialists want to exploit the misery of Europe.’ 


VI 


Jan Masaryk, who is a genuine liberal democrat, is in charge of the Foreign Office, 
but the real power is wielded by the Communist Under-Secretary Clementis. 

The avowed policy is close collaboration with the Soviet Union and pacts of 
mutual assistance with all Slavonic states. A treaty of mutual assistance was 
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concluded with Yugoslavia in April, 1946, and Czechoslovakia has pledged herself 
to support Tito’s claim for Trieste. 

The relations with Poland are bad as Poland claims the coal district of Tesin, 
which Czechoslovakia surrendered to her in 1938 after Munich and re-occupied in 
1945. Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, claims the districts of Glatz and Ratibor, 
which are in Polish occupied Germany. The Polish view is that Tesin is Polish and 
that Silesia, of which Glatz and Ratibor are part, is necessary for the future 
dynamic of the Polish population. The whole case has been submitted to the Soviet 
Government for arbitration, which according to unofficial sources is inclined to 
make concessions to Poland. Thus a Soviet controlled Poland is an ever-present 
weapon of coercion, should Czechoslovakia not be ready to fulfil Soviet economic 
claims. The relations with Hungary are bad. The reasons have been outlined above. 

The relations to the Western Powers are cool as they are not based on economic 
relations or common frontiers. 

The heart piece of Czechoslovak foreign policy is the 1942 treaty with the Soviet 
Union, which makes it part of the Soviet sphere. 

The new Czech Army consists of about 300,000 men, as four age groups were 
conscripted in October, 1945. Originally it was to be organised on western 
lines, and plans for a new army were drawn up during the war by a special staff in 
London. But after the Moscow agreement in April, 1945, these plans were dis- 
carded. General Svoboda organised the new army according to the pattern of the 
Red Army. 

General Svoboda was originally a colonel and war school lecturer in Czecho- 
slovakia. After the occupation he went to Poland and organised a Czech legion. 
This Czech legion was interned in Russia after the collapse of Poland, whereas the 
Czech civilians who sought sanctuary there were sent into forced labour camps. 
Svoboda, who was then colonel, became the liaison officer between the interned 
soldiers and the Soviet authorities, and after the Soviet-German war had begun he 
was entrusted with the organisation of a Czechoslovak military unit, which con- 
sisted of the interned soldiers and civilians who had survived the labour camps. 
The Czech authorities in London wanted to eliminate him in 1943 and sent General 
Kratochvil, a former legionary, as G.O.C. to Russia. But the Soviet Government 
insisted that Svoboda should become G.O.C. and threatened to promote him to the 
rank of major-general in the Red Army and to entrust him with the command of the 
Czech division. So the London Government, fearing the Polish analogy, complied. 

Svoboda’s army and the present Czechoslovak army is organised as follows: In 
every unit the second in command is the educational officer whose task it is to 
educate and supervise the soldiers in the spirit ‘ of democracy and anti-Fascism.’ 
Practically, only a Communist is promoted to this rank. He confirms or rejects 
every promotion. Furthermore, every unit has an officer and several men for the 
purpose of defensive intelligence (Obranne Zpravodajstvi) who can arrest reaction- 
aries. Political education is part of the daily training and every morning half an 
hour is dedicated to this task. The personnel of education and counter-intelligence 
are mostly former members of the International Brigade or Partisans who often 
have risen from the ranks for political rather than military reasons. 

Svoboda himself pretends to be a left-wing Socialist. According to an officer 
who served on his staff he used to call conferences after every action and if there 
was some setback he asked the commanders: ‘ Why did you fail, how many men 
did you order to be shot after the setback ? None? You see, shoot them, only thus 
you will maintain morale.’ 

The following episode will characterise Svoboda: During the rising in Prague 
in May, 1945, the wireless station was occupied by Colonel Ocenasek, who held it 
against German odds. As Ocenasek was not a Communist, but the C.O. of the sc- 
called Protectorate Troup, he was arrested on May 11th at Svoboda’s special order, 
and died in prison of ‘ typhoid fever.’ 

The officers who came from the west are in insignificant positions. It is now 
officially stated that the commanders of the western group intended to suppress 
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popular democracy and to install a military dictatorship. As it is these officers are 
defenceless against such accusations and very bitter. General Ingr, former Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and Colonel Moravec, head of the intelligence service and confidant 
of the London Government, have been dropped by Dr. Benes and are now retired. 
Red Army instructors are in evidence and the staff manual of the Red Army is part 
of the syllabus for officers’ examinations. 


Vil 


Opposition in Czechoslovakia is as yet not unified and powerless. .The right- 
wing dreams of a liberal democracy and gathers the former agrarians, the left-wing 
consists of a few intellectuals who, although they are brilliant, wield no influence ; 
their ideal is democratic socialism and they were here and there half-heartedly 
backed by Dr. Benes, but dropped whenever his presidency was.in danger. Benes’s 
programme is merely ambition and expediency. 

The opposition abroad comes from the American Czechoslovak community 
which counts one million and resents totalitarianism but has as yet no definite 
programme. 

Czechoslovakia is not an isolated case and the key to the Czech and Central 
European lost freedom is to be found in Moscow. The measures and steps shown 
above will result in a considerable fall of the standard of living and a strong policy 
of the Western Powers should be able to make headway in a not distant future. 


PostscRIPT 


The trend of events after this memorandum had been written confirms the 
general tendency indicated. 

The elections on May 26th returned a Communist-Socialist majority. The 
elections were free and there can be no doubt that for the present the majority of 
the population follows the line of these two parties. The motives are varied. A 
substantial part of the working class believes that only these two parties will give 
them social security. The holders of German property fear that any political 
change will deprive them of the goods they gained so easily, and finally part of the 
electors act out of fear or expediency. 

Only in Slovakia the outcome was different. Here Democrats, a conservative 
and anti-socialist right-wing party, gained 60 per cent. of the votes. As according 
to the programme of Kosice every constitutional measure should be subject to the 
approval of the majority of Slovak M.P.’s the basis for a conflict was created. The 
Communists were not slow to act. The workers in the printing shop of the Slovek 
paper Cas went on strike and the Communists of Bratislava staged a demonstx2:" 
aiming at the purge of the Democrats. The Democrats, who are a conglomeration 
of former centre and moderate right-wing parties, finally agreed to a semi-capitula- 
tion which involved the loss of the autonomy of Slovakia solemnly pledged by the 
sacred programme of Kosice. The Slovak National Council, the former federal 
government of Slovakia, is from now on a regional body with delegated powers 
from the Central Government and nothing more. The three or four reactionary 
conspiracies which had been discovered by the Communist-controlled police in the 
meantime were allowed to be forgotten. 

The way was open for the formation of a new Government with even bigger 
influence. In the new Government the Slovak Democrats are only represented in 
unimportant posts. The Prime Minister is a Communist and the key positions, 
political and economic, are now in the hands of reliable Communist leaders. They 
hold Home Affairs, Labour, Social Security, the Treasury, Agriculture, Board of 
Trade and Information. Thus they are powerful enough to carry out their two years’ 
plan which is to restore production to the level of 1938 in spite of the loss of 58,000 
German and Hungarian workers. This plan coincides in the timing with the Soviet 
Five Years’ Plan, which is to reach the same level in the same time. In foreign 
trade this plan is to adapt Czechoslovak economy to the necessities of the U.S.S.R. 
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in the mutual interest of both states. How this adaptation looks can be shown by 
a small example. Four months ago the Soviet Union supplied the Czechoslovak 
textile industry with 10,000 tons of cotton. Now the Soviets are exacting the pay- 
ment. It is 60 per cent. of the finished goods. Therefore the Ministry for Interior 
Trade stated recently in a communiqué that for the time being no textile goods can 
be made available for home consumption as at present all the produce has to be 
sent to the Soviet Union. 

Czechoslovakia is working and the aim of the plan will be achieved as far as 
production output is concerned. But the effort spent will be considerably greater 
per head than it was in 1938 and the standard of living, which at present is going 
up, will be stabilised at a much lower level. Then the people which to-day rejoices 
will grumble, but it will be too late. Liberty is easily sold but deariy paid for. Their 
new trade union sees and will see to it that they toe the line of the new system of 
bondage which is shaping. 

At present the Communists are still lenient, but in Slovakia they have shown 
that they can be hard taskmasters. Thus the country of Comenius and Masaryk is 
a thing of the past and emerging are new leaders who know neither human nor 
intellectual values and whose only aim it is to change Czechoslovakia into a satellite 
of the Soviet Union and the people there into the slaves of a new class, a privileged’ 
caste of party officials who are free from any democratic control. The process has 
begun and there is not even the consolation that forces have arisen to stop it and to 
fight an honourable, even if losing, battle. 

Just now I have before me the declarations of the British Parliamentary Dele- 
gation to Czechoslovakia given in Prague before they returned to England on 
July 17th, 1946. Their statements prove only one thing. They did not bother to 
study the structure of the country and relied on their guides supplied by the Ministry 
of Information. They certainly neither studied the decrees and acts of the Czecho- 
slovak Government, nor did they see the ‘ humane and orderly’ transfer of the 


Germans in practice as the author of these lines did so often, that to the end of his 
life he will think of it with horror. In fact, they saw things in brighter colours than 
even the controlled Czech press sees them. So they will not agree with this article. 
But very soon they may learn—and the lesson will be bitter—that in the long run 
truth comes before political expediency. 


‘ GRACCHUS.’ 
(CONCLUDED.) 








